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Terms and Premiums for Cultivator Subscriptions for 1861. 


—_— ! 
The success which has this year so generally attended 
the exertions of our Farmers, should encourage them to 


. i 
renewed effort to render their pursuit a more remunera- | 


tive and less hazardous one hereafter—while at the same 
time it places additional means within their reach for the 
Acquirement of Information and the Study of the Expe- 
rience of others. 

“It is now seven years or more,” writes an Indiana 
subscriber, whose letter we open just as this Number goes 
to press, —“ since I commenced taking Tur CuLtivartor, 
and most of this time I have taken two or three other 
Agricultural papers. Some of these I must now discon- 
tinue, but Tue Cuttrvator I must have, because it suits 
me and is the CHEAPEST PAPER that I ever took at the 
price, and it is also regular to hand, while some of my 
other papers fail of coming and give me a good deal of 
irouble and vexation, I will try and send you other sub- 
scribers,” 

It is the extreme cheapness of tliis Journal, in propor- 
tion merely to the amount of matter it contains to which 
we call attention, because in this respect, aside from the 
extent of its Correspondence and the number of its Illus- 
trations, it has no rival we believe in our periodical lite- 
rature, and because—such being the facts of the case with 
regard to Tue Cu.tivator alone,—their force is greatly in- 
creased when each Club subscriber is also presented with 
a copy of the AnnuaL Register with its additional stores 
of information and engravings. When $5 is sent for 10 
copies of the Cuttivaror and Register—each FIFTY CENTS 


pays for a total of over FIVE HUNDRED PAGES, embellished | 


with nearly THREE HUNDRED instructive as well as orna- 
mental illustrations ! 

It thus presents a double claim—upon those whose cir- 
cumstances necessarily limit their expenditure for reading, 
as at once the CHEAPEST AND THE BEST BY ITSELF, .and 
upon those, who, like our correspondent above quoted, 
also take other Journals of a similar kind, as presenting 
in addition to them MORE MATTER AT THE PRICE than can 
be obtained in any other form. 

Will not, then, evrey friend of Agricultural Improve- 
ment into whose hands this Number may come, exert him- 
self somewhat, to place THe Cottivator anp REGISTER 
for 1861 within the reach of as many as possible of his 
neighbors and associates? To begin with, Five Dottars 
will pay for Zen Copies of Tue Cuttivator and Zen of 
the AnnuaL ReqistEr for 1861—with an eleventh copy of 
each free for yourself. And 


AS PREMIUMS FOR LARGER CLUBS we have made 


> 

arrangements with B, K. Briss, the well known Seedsman 
of Springfield, Mass., to supply us with various assort 
ments of 

FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

As put up by him for mafling to all parts of the country 

for several years past, with unparalleled success and satis- 

faction to his numerous customers. The Assortments are: 
FLOWER SEEDS. 

. Twenty Choice Varieties of Annuals, 

. Twenty Choice Varieties of Biennials and Perennials. 

3. Ten Extra Fine Varieties of Annuals and Perennials—embracing 
many of the new and choicest in cultivation. 

4. Five very Choice Varieties selected from Prize Flowers of English 
Pansies, German Carnation ana Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truf- 
faut’s French Asters and Double Holyhocks. 

5. Fifteen very Select Varieties of Green House Seeds, 

6. One Hundred Varieties of Annuals, Biennials, and Perennials, in- 
cluding many new and choice varieties. 

7. Fifty do. do. do. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

1. Twenty Choice Varieties, including those most in demand in every 
Garden, with the exception of Peas, Beans and Corn, which can- 
not be sent by mail on account of their weight. 

2. Forty-five Choice Varieties, including a still wider assortment than 
that above named, and with the same exception as regards Beans, 
Peas and Corn. 

3. Collection to go by Express, containing a complete assortment of 
everything wanting in an ordinary garden, in quantity sufficient 
for a family of moderate size—for instance, a quart each of four 
varieties of Peas to ripen in succession, and other seeds in pro- 
portion. 

| 4. Collection to go by Express similar to No. 3, but on a larger scale 

throughout, and including about SkevENTY-FIVE VARIETIES! 

I. These different assortments may be recommended as 
| judiciously selected, well put up, reliable in character of 
| seed, and in all respects worthy of confidence, and we will 
| send Postpaid to the Agent from whom we receive TEN 
DOLLARS for Twenty copies of the Cultivator and Reg- 
ister for 1861—either ONE of the following Assortments; 
No, 1--Flewer Seeds, ; 

No, 2--Flower Seeds. 
No. 3--Flower Seeds. 
No, 4--Flower Seeds. 
No- 1--Vegetable Seeds. 

II. The Agent sending THIRTY SUBSCRIBERS and 
FirtEEN Do.vars, may select either of the above named 
assortments, and will receive in addition a Free copy of 
the Cuttivator and Register for himself. 

III. The Agent sending us FORTY SUBSCRIBERS 
and Twenty Do.tars, will receive a Free Copy of the 
'Cu.rivator and Register for himself, and may in ad- 
| dition select any TWO of the above Assortments—or in 
| place of the latter, either assortment 

No. 7--Of Flower Seeds, or 
No. 2--Of Vegetable Seeds. 


; IV. The Agent sending us FIFTY SUBSCRIBERS and 
TWENTY-FIVE Do.iars, will receive a Free Copy of the 
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Cuntivator and Register for himself, and in addition 
either of the following as he may select : 


The First FOUR Assortments of Flower Secds; or any one 
of them, together with either No. 5, or No. 7— 
Or, Any two of them, together with No. 2, of Vegetable 
Seeds— 
Or, No. 3, of Vegetable Seeds, with either No. 1, 2, 3, or 4 
of Flower Seeds, as preferred. 
V. For SIXTY SUBSCRIBERS and Turrry Dottars, 
an extra copy of CuLrivatror «nd ReGisTer, together with 
either, 


Assortment No. 6, of Flower Seeds—or 
Assortment No. 4, of Vegetable Seeds, as may be preferred. 


(27 In any case where extra copies of the CuLtivatTor 
and Register are preferred, they, or AGRICULTURAL 
Booxs to an equivalent value will be substituted upon the 
request of the Agent. 

MemsBers or CLuss may receive their papers at Differ- 


ent Post-Offices. 

SUBSCRIBERS IN THE BritisH Provinces will add 6 cents 
per copy to the above terms, to cover American postage 
to the lines. 

Tue Reaister Postace Frer,—We shall prepay the 
postage on all copies of the AnNuaL ReGIsTER without 
charge to the subscriber. 

Tue Country GENTLEMAN.—AII who are desirous of re- 


ceiving a Weekly Journal, are reminded that the Country 
GENTLEMAN is the only one exclusively devoted to the 
Practical Interests of the Farmer, in the Field, in the Gar- 
den and Orchard, and at the Fireside. [G§~ In obtaining 
the Premiums above offered, a subscription to the Coun- 
try Gentleman at $2 per year, will count the same as Four 
subscribers to Tue CuttrvaTor, and the subscriber to the 
Lo. Gent. will receive one copy of the Recister._ & 9 

Tuer Country GENTLEMAN AND THE ReGistrR—TERMS 
To CLuss :—Two Copies Co. Gent. and Reeister for $4 
—Five Copies of both for $9—Ten Copies of both for 
€16.50. ("A Premium Copy of both the Country 
GENTLEMAN and Register will be sent free to any one 
sending us a Club of Ten, and for any addition to this 
number the rate will be $1.65 for each Subscriber, and a 
free copy for each additional Zen. {3 Subscribers in 
the British Provinces must in all cases add 25 Cents for 
each subscriber to cover the American postage to the 
lines. 

Specimen Copies of both Journals sent on application, 
with Showbills and Prospectuses—also, if desired, a copy 
of the ANNUAL REGISTER for use in canvassing for Sub- 
scribers. (GS~ EVERY READER IS REQUESTED TO 
ACT AS AGENT. 

Tur ANNUAL REGISTER FOR 1861.—See Advertisement 
and Notices of this work in other parts of this paper. 
One Dozen Copies of the Register alone are sent post 
paid for TWO DOLLARS. Address, 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. Y. 





eee 
Sat, on Lime anp Sart, To Prevent Grain Crors 
From Lopeinc.—In looking over our foreign exchanges 
we not unfrequently meet with passages like the following, 


from which we infer that the power of salt to strengthen | 
the straw of grain crops, even when the growth has been | 


rendered very luxuriant by guano or other nitrogenous 


manures, has been often tested, and is now well establish- | 


ed: *“* When the crop is liable to lodge from a weakness in 
the straw, three ewts. of salt per acre should be mixed 
with the guano. 


tial, but this dressing is more expensive, while the lime | 
and salt require to be mixed for some weeks previous to 
application to the land.” 


Lime and salt will prove equally benefi- | 
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TIVATOR. 


SUGGESTION TO YOUNG MEN. 


A Canadian correspondent of the Co. Gent. makes the 
following suggestion, which is well worth the attention of 
the sons of all of our farmers : 

“Could not the younger branches of your agriculturists 
form ‘Societies for Mutual Improvement,’ and twice a 


month or so meet for the purpose of instruction? Let a 
President, Vice-President, and Secretary be chosen—let 
| them read such books aloud, the ‘‘ Country GeNTLEMAN,” 
or “Tue Cuttiyator,” “Johnson’s Lectures on Agricultural 
Chemistry,” and others of a like nature; then let every 
young man explain his ideas, or ask for information on 
such subjects as he does not fully comprehend. The young 
men may discuss the practice of their own parents, and by 
a mutual interchange of ideas acquire a great deal of knowl- 
edge. Let each member, after the first meeting, agree to 
bring some plan of buildings, implements, &c., that may 
' be deemed important or worthy of notice. Some may 
| bring a new plant, fruit, or weed even, and let those who 
| are capable describe each. They may in time be able to 
| form a mutual assistance fund, so as to help such as need 

it to purchase some ot the more expensive machines, as 
/mowers, reapers, &c., the person assisted to pay back to 
‘the fund a certain portion of his earnings with the machine, 
| until the claim is settled. Then another may be assisted 
|in like manner to some other implement. An almost un- 
limited amount of good may be accomplished, provided 
that all their transactions are founded upon honor, truth 
| and equity.” Rusticus, 








oe 

Tue Season anp Crops Aproap.—The London Ag. 
Gazette speaks of the agricultural twelve-month closing 
| with the 1st of October in the following brief and pointed 
|way—‘‘ the warmest and the coldest October almost ever 
_known—a cold and wet November—a very cold Decem- 
| ber, falling 25° below the freezing point and ending in 
| warm rain—a mild and dry first week in January, followed 
by a latter half extremely wet—a very stormy, wet, cold 
| February—a snowy, cold, wet, stormy March —excessive 
;rains and storms in April—a very wet and stormy May— 
a cold, wet, unseasonable June—dry during the first fort- 
night of July, but rainy afterwards and cold throughout 
| —a very wet, inclement August—a September partly fine 
'and partly wet, and rain almost ever since. We have had 
twelve months of unusually low temperature, excessive 


| rainfall, and tempestuous weather.” 


| The same paper for Oct. 27, contains Harvest Reports 
| from all parts of the United Kingdom, at a date late enough 
| to admit of pretty complete examination of the crops and 
| after some trial of them by the threshing machine. “ It 
| is plain,” says the editor, “‘that our former statement of 
| the case, complained of by some as presenting too gloomy 
a picture, has erred in not being dark enough. There 
| was a bulky crop of both oats and barley on the ground, 
| but both—the latter especially—have been injured by bad 
‘weather. There never was the promise of an average 
crop of wheat, and what there was has also suffered much. 
| As a general rule, oats will still be a fair crop. Good 
samples of malting barley will be extremely rare, and 
wheat will yield unusually below its average produce. Of 
green crops, we have to report that potatoes are almost 
universally a failing crop. Turnips generally are very 
‘poor, the exceptions in both cases being found-in the 
northern counties; while mangels are universally inferior 
and unproductive, and good hay is both scarce and dear. 
Both man and beast will have to draw on whatever may 
be stored from former years for their food supply during 
the coming winter.” 


_— eee 





| Modern education too often covers the fingers with rings 
‘and at the same time cuts the sinews of the wrists. 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PLOWS. 





I would like to know L. H. T.’s opinion of our long-handled, 
long beam, heavy Scotch plow, such as he saw at the Provin- 
cial Fair. Does he like them as well as our improved light | 
plows for cleared land? A. #. Bronte, C. W. 

Admirable as is the work performed both in Great 
Britain and by the Scotch farmers of Canada West, with 
the long heavy plows they so universally use, we cannot, 
ourselves, help preferring a somewhat different style of 
implement, And the above inquiry from a respected cor- 
respondent across the lines, affords us the opportunity of 
presenting some illustrations of the English or Scotch plow, 
which may be of interest to those who are not already 
familiar with its appearance and construction. 

If, however, the writer is correct in his notion of the 
common Canadian plow, it is considerably less light and 
graceful to the eye, and probably heavier in draught as 
well as weight, than the latest improved English plows, 
some of which latter are about as long and sharp as a 
Yankee clipper, and look as though they might cleave the 
the land as easily as it does the water. 





Before endeavoring to reply more particularly to the 











—_- 


question propounded above, let us glance briefly at several 
of the more prominent kinds of British plows. And in 
doing so, I may mention at the outset, that what is in Eng- 
land called a turn-wrest plow, answering in effect to our 
side-hill plows, appeared to me to be more ordinarily in 
use there than the corresponding kind of plow is here. I 
find that Morton’s Cyclopedia places it first among several 
descriptions given. Its object of course is to turn all the 
furrow slices in the field in one direction. By alternating 
the mould-board of the plow, when it turns at the head 
land, from one side to the other of the point, we general- 
ly accomplish this purpose in a very ~~ 

simple and easy way. But the 
English manufacturer makes a dou- 
ble plow, with the handles lifting 
on a pivot, so that it can be held 
at either end according to their 
position. Of this sort is the Low- 
cock plow—manufactured by Ran- 
some & Sims at Ipswich, of which 
we give an engraving, (Fig. 1.) 
The price at which it is sold is £6 
17s. 6d. (in the neighborhood of 
$34.) Comin’s plow—another turn-wrest—is more simi- 





Fig. 1. Lowcock's “ Turn-wrest Plow." 


tion, I doubt if we can advantageously imitate our Eng- 
lish brethren. 


To come now to other plows, we find them divided into 
two classes, the wheel plows and those without wheels, or 
swing plows as they are called by English farmers. Mr. 
MELVIN, an extensive cultivator not far from Edinburgh, 
with whom I had the pleasure cf an interesting conversa- 
tion on this subject at the Highland Society’s Show last 
year, remarks that it is not a hundred years “since the 
only plow in use in Scotland was rude, cumbrous, unwieldy, 
and usually drawn by eight oxen;” the substitution of 
horses instead of oxen, he continues, ‘‘ necessitated a lighter 
implement,” and I shall perhaps be safe in adding, that it 
is only by carrying the improvement somewhat farther in 
the same direction in which the manufacturers there have 
begun it, that we have reached the light and easily man- 
aged plow now so well known by the American name. 
Some of our best plows, without the assistance of the two 
large wheels which serve to guide and steady in its place 
the English plow, will do nearly as good work if left to 
manage themselves, as they will with a plowman—and if 
the same thing can scarcely be said of the English wheel- 
plow, far less could it be 
’ affirmed of those without 
wheels,—and I doubt if, in 
either, it ever formed a 
prominent object either 
with the farmer or the ma- 
ker. This may be because 
our farmers mostly do their 
own plowing, and thus are 
led to render the task as 
little laborious as possible, 
‘ by contriving or patroniz- 
ing a plow that will almost run alone; while in Great 
Britain, on the contrary, itis committed to hired hands, 
brought up to manage a plow as almost the sole purpose 
of life and education, and becoming so proficient by la- 
borious practice that the convenience of a change is now 
overlooked or controverted by their employers. 





Fig. 2 represents one of the most successful of numerous 
patterns manufactured by the extensive Ipswich makers, 
“Y. L.” is the mark by which it is designated. Of this 
and similar implements of other manufacturers, Mr. Mel- 
vin remarks—almost making an objection; it will be ob. 





Fig. 2. Ransome & Sims’ “ Y. L.”” 


lar to our side-hill in principle, although much more com- 
plicated in the way in which it is carried out. There is a 
third kind, originated I think near Glasgow, in which there 
are two mould-boards, turning upon a horizontal rod above 
the plow-beam, so that when one of them is in the ground 
the other furrows the upper atmosphere at an angle of 
forty-five degrees or thereabouts. Certainly in this direc- 





served, of the very point in which they verge most nearly 
upon our American plow, that of taking care of them- 
selves in some degree, instead of requiring such constant 
exertion in the plowman :—“ None of these very beautiful 
implements,” he says, “ please the Scotch farmer in plow- 
ing lea, as they turn the furrow rather flat over; but they 
unite in a high degree those contrivances which go far to 
make up for the guiding hand of man. They have long 
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finely shaped mould-boards, rather short broad shares, ‘are stimulated to vegetate, and grubs, worms, and the 
straight coulters, and with the two wheels on level land, | larve of insects are destroyed;” and he adds the hy- 
can almost move unattended. It is difficult to lay off land | pothesis that “‘ by promoting the attraction and deposit of 
into ridges with them, and drilling cannot be done, neither | vegetable effluvia, extensively given off by decayed vege- 
do they answer for the mode of plowing which is called | tation at this season the productive powers of the soil are 
aathering in Scotland [described in Letter xv, Co. Gent. | much increased.” 
Sept. 15, 1859,] as the space which is left when the last} Another favorite plow is that of the Howards at Bed- 
furrows are taken out is very broad; and they don’t make | ford, shown in fig. 5. They seem to have secured easier 
the neat close finish, that the swing-plow, when well | draught than most of their competitors, and have received 
handled, does. It may almost be said, that, with the| many important prizes, including ten first prizes from the 
wheel-plow, it is the plow that does the work; with the| Royal Ag. Society of England, and the Gold Medal of 
Swing, it is the man.” Honor at the Paris Universal Exhibition. In fig. 6 is 
For this “‘-Y. L.” plow there are upwards of twenty va-| shown their double furrow plow, which is intended for 
rieties of mould boards made, “adapted,” say the manu-| light land where two furrows can be turned at once with- 
facturers, “‘ for every description of soil; and by changing | out over-burdening the team. They make also, among 
the mould board only—as was the case in the great trial at | other varieties, a double-breast or ridging plow, which is 
Southampton in 1844—it will answer equally well for { represented in fig. 7, accompanied, as will be observed, by 
heavy as for light land, and upon the occasion referred | a marker to determine the distance of the next drill. In 
to, it obtained the double prize of the Royal Agricultural | this plow the breasts are made of steel, and can be readily 
Society ‘as the best plow both for heavy and light land.’” | expanded or contracted to any desired width, either to- 
Another kind of plow is made by the same firm for | gether or independently of each other. 
Ridge culture, to which, as above remarked, the “ Y. L.” So much for some of the mannfactures of two.of the 
is not well adapted. This is shown in fig. 3, fitted with | largest implement making firms iu Great Britain. Revert- 
ing now tothe comparative demand 
.existing for English and American 
plows in other countries, we shall 
find, I think, that even on the con- 
tinent of Europe, where it has hith- 
erto been supposed that any agricul- 
tural implement to be really jirst- 
rate, must be of English manufac- 
an ture, our plows are just beginning to 
SS SS SS attract attention; there have been 
Fig. 3. Ransome & Sims’ Universal Ridge Plow, statements published of considerable 
a share of 12 or 15 inches’ width, in which form it ‘ will | exportations ofthem from this country to Syria and Russia, 
open and close the land in ridge-work, at any distance, | while in England’s own colonies—new countries, where the 
where the manure is deposited ; it also serves the purpose | cost of labor would naturally lead to ghe selection of the 
of setting out lands for common plowing, or opening sur- | most “ labor-saving ” kind of implement—it is well known 
face drains.” that our manufacturers are securing a large share of the 
trade. In the Co. Gent. for Nov. 24, 1859, we quoted a 
statement from the Mark Lane Express that of forty-two 
kinds of plow shown at the Ag. Exhibition at Cape Town, 
in Africa, ‘‘ for English colonists to purchase,” the whole 
| were of American make—not an English manufacturer be- 
| ing represented. At that time we suggested that some of 
| our correspondents interested in the matter, should furnish 
Fig. 4. for publication the details of this same trade as carried on 
By shifting the fittings accompanying this plow, it is with Australia, but unsuccessfully—many of our larger 
made to assume several different forms—serving as &| manufacturers being apparently so engrossed with these 
‘moulding plow” in moulding up root crops, peas or shipping operations, and with their few scattered business 
beans, as a horse hoe or scarifier, or, as shown in fig. 4, | correspondents at one point and another, as to quite over- 
as a skeleton or broad share = 
plow. The use of this last men- 
tioned kind of plow was referred 
to at some length in my letters 
from Kent, where it is in high 
esteem for the purpose of break- 
ing up the soil, leaving it in the 
best state of pulverization, or 
merely for cutting up weeds, ia ; = 
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which ec ase the prongs are no 1 a ee 
put on. I found the practice there Fig. 5. Howards’ Improved ‘* Champion” Plow. 


in consonance with the observation annexed in Ransome’s | look the existence of the several hundred thousand farmers 
| who read our agricultural papers and depend upon them, 
rather than upon agencies, as the media of intercourse 
with all the principal establishments, horticultural or ag- 
ricultural, in our chief cities. 


Catalogue, viz., that ‘‘ by broad-sharing or skeleton plow- 
ing in the autumn, not only is the soil brought into a pul- 
erized state, but the seeds of annuals, roots, weeds, ete., 
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The Official Tables of our Ex- e 
ports published at Washington, 
throw no light upon the value of a 
agi jcultural implements sold to 
otrhe countries; for, strange as it 
may seem, while they descend to 
such items as ‘printing presses,’ 
‘candles,’ and ‘combs,’ — plows, 
horse-powers and hoes are left in 
the heter ogencous mass of ‘ manu- 
factures of iron,’ or ‘ manufactures 
of wood.’ 

In conclusion I make an extract from a 
private letter from Joun Jonnsron with re - 
gard to the inquiry with which I began. He 
says; ‘For more than thirty years I have 
kuown the long heavy plows used in Canada 
to be a very unprofitable plow to work with, 
having tried one here myself about or over 
thirty years ago. They ought all to be beat- 
en into plowshares [of another pattern] or- 
pruning hooks, But the Scotch and Eng- 
lish Canadians were so prejudiced against 
the Yankee plows, that I was afraid to come 
out in print against theirs, although I told 








Fig. 7. Sewandy’ ‘Ridging Plow. 


them often that their plows were not only horse killers, but | less than fifteen or twenty cows, and would pay much bet- 


men killers also. On a two weeks’ tour in Canada, from 


which I have just returned, I find, however, that many far- | 
mers have laid aside their long 250 Ib. plows, and are using | 


plows made of the pattern of ours, At Oshawa they rake | 
cast-iron plows similar to those in use here; they also 
make plows with steel mould boards, similar to those made 
by Messrs. Remington, Markham & Co. of Ilion, in our 
State, but not equal to them, I think. Indeed it won’t be 
many years until these long plows will be only things that 
were once in use—at least, this is my opinion.” 

As coming from a man of so long practical experience, 


| order, and constantly increasing in value, 


ter with twice that number. 

We are inclined to think that every farmer who keeps 
/cows on a grain farm, should not stock his pastures en- 
tirely with them, but keep besides sheep, in favorable 
And this for 
that they require far less labor in their 


localities, also a few steers or beef cattle. 
two reasons; first, 
care, and the same feed wiil keep them in good growing 
In the second 
place, our pastures depend | rgely upon the season—if fa- 


this opinion is entitled to weight, but lest our friends across | vorable for grass, we have a large supply—if unfavorable 
the line should suppose that the admirable character of from drouth or frost, we find cows getting very poor, the 


their plowing i is not appreciated by Mr. Johnston, we may 
refer them to his letters published i in the Co. Gent. after | 
a Canadian tour last autumn, in which he speaks most 
eulogistically of its excellence. L. H. 1 
eee 
Stock and Dairying on Grain Farms. 





‘A mixed husbandry” has always been found most suc- 
cessful and profitable, because it is in some sense self- 
sustaining, and also that all branches seldom fail alike or 
at the same time, always leaving the farmer one or more 
good crops or products to depend upon. Grass-growing 
aud stock-feeding, to some extent, must be combined with 
grain-raising in order to keep up the fertility of the soil 
for the latter purpose—the production of grain being an 
exhausting process, while stock-growing and dairying fur- 
W ool- 


growing has paid well on grain farms, especially under an 


nish means for constantly improving the soil. 


attentive management, and it will be found that careful 


product of milk small, and the number of animals entire- 


ly disproportioned to the food we can furnish. We lave 


,a remedy for this, to some extent in growing green crops 


'and cows are very dull of 


| one to the other three, especially when a dry summer fol-, 


and thorough farmers receive by far the greatest profit from | 


their stock—cows, slicep, beef cattle, swine, and horses. 

Our present purpose, however, is to offer a few hints on 
dairying on grain farms as a business, and as compared 
with other forms of stock-growing, and also to offer a word 
of caution. 
of butter, 


It must mainly be confined to the production 


because few farms are large enough to allow 


the keeping of a sufficient number of cows, (and at the 
same time keep more or less sheep, horses and swine, and 
raise grain,) to produce cheese very profitably. We see 


that this is the case in Western New-York, from the ecom- 


parative prices of the two products, cheese being much 
more profitable than butter, 
improved demand, 


ber of cows, but a chee- 


thongh the latter is now in 
Butter can be made from any num- 


e dairy would be a small affair with 


| has hay to buy, 
| productiveness by the lateness of the season. 


for soiling, or in selling off a portion of the herd, but at 
i such times the green crop does not grow very luxuriantly, 


sale; every one has more than 
But young stock could 
if first 
reduce the stock to 


he knows well what to do with. 


be sold more readily—very readily fattened on 


grain —and we could thus without loss 
accord with the product of the pastures, 
Some and in a very different grass season 


from the present, this subject was brought to our attention, 


years ago, 
by the suggestion that ‘“‘ more stock” was the great want 
of the wheat-growing region of the State. We remarked 
that more stock required more pasture, as well as more 
hay and grain. It needs nice calculation to balance the 
lows a wet one, and farm pastures which the first year 


ivld lage 


the number a scanty living the succeeding year, and mea- 


would carry six cows and fifty sheep, will barely 4 


dows produce in like proportion. There is an essential 


difference in the profit of feeding swine when grain is 


scaree and high, and when it is plenty and low, and so of 


making beef mutton, It may be better to sell grain 
than to feed it out, or at least may fivure up so. A dif- 
ference of ten cents in the poun lon wool, i is often a dif- 


ference of profit or loss in sheep, especially when one 
finds his farm overstocked with them, as seems ve ry likely 
to be the case with many farmers next season. A month's 
fod lering, 
when one 


ed in 


extension of winter weather and the season of 
turns the scales heavily against ‘more stock,” 
while the cereals may not be injur 
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Perhaps this word of caution is now needed. We have 


had a remarkably productive season—grain, grass, roots, 
fruit—the earth fairly groans with its burden. We could 
feed a large increase of stock, and grow more grain than 
ever, if sure of such seasons regularly hereafter. But we 
are not, so let us be moderate in our anticipations and 
preparations for rapid money-making, and take care of the 
present and the gifts a bounteous Providence has already 
bestowed upon us. It will not do to over-stock our farms, 
neither will it answer to over-crop them—one course is as 
ruinous as the other to the farmer’s advancement. If the 
stock now owned by every farmer is thoroughly well-win- 
tered, its value next spring will be nearly double what it 
would be under the usual management, take the country 
together. Here is a great chance for profit, and a good 
use of our plentiful products, and this seems to be the point 
or moral of our article: Make the best of what you have, 
and eschew speculation and covetousness. 





—_ — 
eee 


[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


“BALLOON FRAMES”--7th Article. 


— ae 

To convey an idea in the most effective manner, it must 
be delineated; pages of print will fail, while a chareoal 
sketch succeeds, and written and verbal descriptions, al- 
though good in their place, must yield to a drawing that 
expresses plainly its intention. We have sometimes 
thought, after we had labored hard to make an article in- 
telligible, whether all understood it alike, or understood 
it at.all. We strive to condense, to say as much as possi- 
ble with the least number of words; and in architectural, 
mechanical and engineering details, a drawing is the ‘‘mul- 
tum ia parvo” that expresses our intentions. To one not 
accustomed to use, or unfamiliar with the object of work- 
ing drawings, it requires some argument to convince them 
of their utility; but the world of talk and time that is 
saved, in telling another how long, how wide, how high, 
end in what manner, &e., you want your woodshed con- 
structed, suffices to doubly pay the cost or trouble of pre- 
paring such drawings as express exactly your wishes. It 
is only within a week that our attention was called to an 
out-house that was built without a plan, and as the me- 
chanie said, as well built and in as good proportion as if 
he had had a dozen architects. The defect was, that it 
was one-sixth longer than was necessary, and had cost 
$100 more than if ten dollars had been expended for a 
well studied plan. We have even arranged furniture ina 
room, by first drawing the floor plan to a scale, and then 


with pieces of paper, the size of the ground plan or hori- | 


zontal projection of each piece of furniture, have arranged 
them to suit us—instead of wheeling a piano or sofa into 
every recess to see whether it would it and harmonize 
with the rest of the furniture. A certain knowledge of 
mechanical drawing would be of service to everybody, 
and particularly to the agricultural community, who are 
more in the way of developing principles that are new | 
and valuable, and which ought to be communicated for 
the good of each other. 

We were led to these remarks, as we propose to illus- 

rate the balance of our articles on this subject, showing | 
the application of the Balloon Frame to all classes of | 
wooden buildings, commencing with a Corn Crib. 

We show in the engraving a half section of two modes 
of framing. The lumber or timber may range in size from 
2 by 4 up, aceording to the capacity required—2 by 4, ex- 
cept for Hoor timbers and sills, is sufficiently large for the 
ordinary size of these buildings. 

Where the building is supported on posts, heavy sills 
are necessary, and the frame should be securely nailed or 
epiked together. The bents may be 16, 24 or 30 inches 
apart, and covered in the usual manner. The thrust of 
both the rafters and contents of the building are outward ; 
the tie, 1 by 4, is abundantly strong, as each one will 
practically sustain in the direction of its fibre, three tons. 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
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No. 1. 
need fear any lack of perfect security, as it surpasses in 
strength any hold that a tenon could have. 

There are many ways other than those shown, of con- 

structing a ‘“‘ Balloon Frame” for a building like this, and 
many original plans will suggest themselves to a thinking 
mind that undertakes their construction, and is familiar 
with their principles. Light sticks, uninjured by eutting 
mortices or tenons, a close basket-like manner of con- 
struction, short bearings, a continuous support for each 
| piece of timber from foundation to rafter, and embracing 
| and taking advantage of the practical fact, that the ten- 
sile and compressible strength of pine lumber is equal to 
one-fifth of that of wrought iron. 
| The Balloon frame has for more than twenty years, 
| been before the building publie. Its success, adaptability, 
| capability, and practicability, have been fully demonstrated. 
Its simple, effective and economical manner of construc- 
| tion has very materially aided the rapid settlement of the 
| West, and placed the art of building, to a great extent, 
| within the control of the pioneer. That necessity, that 
must do without the aid of the meehanic or the knowledge 
of his skill, has developed a principle in construction that 
has sufficient merit to warrant its use by all who wish to 
erect in a cheap and substantial manner any class of 
wooden buildings. 

We call attention to this manner of framing corn cribs, 
/as we believe money enough ean be saved, which, if ju- 
| diciously invested, will supply any one with the ‘ Coun- 
TRY GreNnTLEMAN ” for the rest of his natural life. 

Gro. E. Woopwarp, 
Architect and Civil Engineer, 29 Broadway, N. Y. 


No. 2 
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Gas Tar Injurious to Fruit Trees. 





Eprtors Country GENTLEMAN—In your issue of 8th 
March I notice a communieation from H. H. Eumons, re- 
lative to the application of gas tar to fruit trees, and al- 
though rather late to offer any suggestions on the subject, 
Iam induced to give you the result of my own experi- 
ence, trusting that it may prevent others from attempting 
so injurious an application. 

Some years since I read in an agricultural paper, that 
an application of gas tar to fruit trees would prevent the 
depredations of mice, and our section of Canada being 
that year overrun with those pests, I was induced to try it, 
the consequence of which was, that I was near losing all 
or most of my trees. It certainly succeeded in keeping 
away the mice, but the succeeding summer the tar became 
so hard that the bark could not swell, and I was obliged 
to make a perpendicular slit in the bark as far as the tar 
extended, to save my trees. It is in my opinion a most 
dangerous experiment, and if your readers would keep 
their orchards clean, and leave no harbor for vermin, there 
would be no necessity for using gas tar or other applica- 
tion. James TayYLor, 





The floor joists are nailed to studs at each end. No one 


Prest. St. Catharines Hort. Society. 
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THE OX-EYE OR WHITE DAISY. 


LEUCANTHEMUM VULGARE, 


A perennial-rooted weed, and one of the worst the far- 





mer has to contend with, on account of its extensive 
spreading, and the great difficulty of its extirpation. The 
seed are very tenacious of life, and will vegetate after 
passing through the stomach of an animal. The wide foot- 
hold it has obtained, is of course the result of slovenly 
farming, and is most conspicuous in pasture ficlds, whi- 
tening the whole surface when in flower. Various means 
have been devised for destroying it. Attempts have been 
made to turn it to account by compelling animals to eat it. 
Sheep may be made to feed on it by depriving them of 
all other food, especially early in the season, while the 
young plants are tender and less bitter than afterwards; 
but it is bad economy, and they cannot thrive when driven 
by starvation to eat unpalatable food. A correspondent 
of The Cultivator says that a large farmer succeeded in 
killing most of the daisies on a sixteen acre lot, by turn- 
ing in five hundred sheep a week at a time—but it was a 
very expensive experiment, for the sheep became extreme- 
ly poor, and he regarded his loss at one thousand dollars. 
Thorough cultivation is the best remedy, and may be given 
as follows: Plow the sod thoroughly, plant corn, hoe and | 
cultivate well once a week. Next year sow and plow in 
two crops of buckwheat, and the third year manure and 
plant corn again; then again two crops of buckwheat for 
two years more, when the daisies will have vanished, and 
the land be left rich.—TZucker’s Illustrated Annual Reg. 
*¢e 


Fattening Hogs in Warm and Cold Weather. 





A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer, writing from Dun- 
can’s Falls, gives an account of an experiment made with 
one hundred hogs, averaging two hundred lbs. each, and 
placed in nine large covered pens, with plank floors and 
troughs. They were fed as follows :— 

‘‘The corn was ground up, cob and all, in one of the 
“ Little Giant” steam mills; steamed and fed at 6 and 9 
A. M., 12 M., 3 and 6 P. M., or five times a day, all they 
could eat, and in exactly one week they were weighed | 





again, the corn they had eaten having been weighed also, 
and calling 70 lbs. a bushel of corn, and pork as before, 
4c. (gross,) it was equal to 80c, per bushel for corn. The 
weather was quite warm here for the season of the year. 
The first week in November [ tried the same experiment 
on the same lot of hogs, and the corn only brought 62 cts. 
per bushel, the weather being colder. The third week, 
same month, with same lot of hogs, corn brought 40 cts., 
and the weather stillsgetting colder. The fourth week 
same as above, corn brought 26 ets.; weather still colder.” 

This lot of hogs were sold off the laet of November and 
another lot of hogs put up, which had been fed in the 
field on corn in the cob. 

“This lot was weighed and fed as above, the five weeks 
of December, and the corn fed averaged 26 cts. a bushel, 
the weather being about the same as the last. This lot 
was tried again in the middle of January, the corn fed for 
that week averaging only 5 cts. per bushel; at that time 
the thermometer stood at zero. This same lot was tried 
again and just held their own, the thermometer being be- 
low below zero, sometimes as low as 10 degrees.” 

From these facts the writer comes to the sound conclu- 
sion that ‘it will not pay as a general thing to feed corn 
to hogs after the middle of November,” unless the price 
is very low. It will not pay to find fuel in the shape of 
corn, to keep hogs or other stock warm in winter. We 
should either fatten early, or provide comfortable shelter 
and accommodations for our swine, &c.” 


eee 





[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


SOUR FOOD FOR FATTENING ANIMALS. 


R. L. Pevt, before the American Institute, said that 
“sour feed fattens animals more rapidly than sweet "— 
that “‘ green herbage of all kinds, collected and allowed 
to get sour in water, will fatten pigs that would not thrive 
on it before ”»—that “ brewer’s grains, when sour, will fat- 
ten cows and other animals more rapidly than when sweet.” 
If this theory is true, the great grain distillers of the cities, 
instead of throwing away so much of their slops, might 
condense them by boiling until the excess of water had 
steamed away and the slop was made profitably portable, 
so that it could be fed to cattle and hogs in the country. 
We should then hear no more complaint of diseased cows 
and poisonous swill milk at the city distilleries, Milk 
made from such slop with rations of hay, straw, or roots to 
the cow, (to compensate for the loss of starch in the slop 
from distillation,) would be much richer than farm milk 
generally. 

Mr. Pett tells us of a man who boasted that he never 
watered his milk to sell in the city, but he took care to 
feed his cows on succulent food that contained more than 
80 per cent. water; the result was, his milk had no better 
reputation than watered milk, Ss. W. 


ee 





[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator]. 


Chester County Hogs. 





Frienp Tucker & Son—Seeing in your Co. Gentir- 
MAN an account of Chester County hogs, permit me to add 
my experience. I received last fall from Chester county, 
Pa., a pair of the above—September pigs. In July last 
I had a litter. of three pairs, and a fair prospect of anoth- 
er in January next, which to me shows they will be proli- 
fic. They are white, short legs, with thick, heavy bodies, and 


| seem peculiarly calculated to fatten at an early age. Un- 


like the Suffolks, they have sufficient covering to shield 
them from cold or heat. And with their little heads and 
short noses, I say to fariners try them, and see if we can- 
not make them weigh 500 lbs, at 18 months old. 
West Winsted, Conn., Oct. 16. 
mapndhiiieeneicaiaibidandi 
Hemiock ror Gratn-Bins.—H. Poor of Brooklyn, L, 
I., says in the New-England Farmer, that grain-bins built 
of hemlock, are positive proof against the depredations of 
rats and mice, as they will not gnaw it, 


Jupson WADSWORTH, 
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PREPARING FOR WINTER. 


“Chill November’s surly blast makes fields and forests 
bare, and old Winter with his frosty beard,” will soon be 
upon us; and in the northern and western states, winter 
13 not a myth, but a substantial reality that can neither be 
linshed up, coughed down, or thrust aside. There is no 
shirking its cold and driving storms. It is a palpable 
‘hing—one that can be felt by both man and animals; 
and it is the part of wisdom, in the farmer and all others, 
to be prepared to meet it, and as far as possible to guard 
against its severity upon the inmates of the barn as well 
as of those of the house. 


The dwelling-house should be well banked up if neces- 
sary, so as to prevent the cold from entering the cellar and 
frosting the potatoes and other vegetables stored therein. 
From neglect in making their cellars frost-proof, we have 
known many farmers to lose large quantities of potatoes 
in their cellars, by freezing, and in the following spring 
they were obliged to purchase, (and sometimes at a high 
price too,) potatoes for planting and for table use. A few 
hours of well directed labor early in November, in fixing 
up their cellars, would have saved their potatoes, money, 
and whining. 

Broken windows should be attended to ; glass and putty 
are cheap, to what they were half a century ago, and there 
is no longer any excuse for filling the broken windows 
with old hats, cast off undergarments and unmentionables, 
a3 was so frequently the case in the “ good old times” we 
occasionally hear of. Everything connected with the house 
should be made snug and comfortable, both inside and 
out. The principal living-room should be upon the sunny 
side of the house, and be furnished with good sized win- 
dows. The burrowing of families in ill-lighted rooms, in 
the cold, dark, north side of the house, where the sun 
scarcely peers in upon the inmates from November to 
April, is poor economy indeed, and still poorer, to stint 
the children, who wish to read or study, to the feeble light 
of a small sized, greasy, tallow candle. Good oils of va- 
rious kinds, for illuminating purposes, with lamps to match, 
are now everywhere obtainable, and at prices within the 
reach of all. 
fiuids, as you would the fangs of the deadly serpent. 


But abjure camphene and other burning 


Furnish the sons and daughters of the farmers with suita- 
ble books, agricultural and other papers and periodicals, 
and good lights and pleasant rooms, and we should hear 
less of their fleeing from the paternal roof, and the leav- 
ing of ‘the old folks at home,” in their downhill of life. 

Over large sections of the country, the frosts of a few 
of the last nights of September found much corn unripe. 
It has dried somewhat, and much of it appears tolerably 
sound, but yet the cob contains a large amount of water. 


ret floor it should be daily raked over, and in fair weather 
the windows should be kept open for the purpose of keep- 
\ing up a free circulation of air, which will much hasten 
| the process of drying, and prevent mouldiness. 

A few days since we saw some newly harvested corn, 
which had been thinly spread upon a garret floor. The 
owner thought when harvested, that it was well ripened 
and dry, but upon examination a few days afterwards, tle 
underside of a large portion of the ears was mouldy. 
Such corn will not make good sweet bread, nor do we'll 
for seed. The raising of the windows, and daily use of 
the rake in moving it about, arrested all farther mouldi- 
ness, This is a matter worth attending to, as is also that 
of picking over and assorting the potatoes stored in the 
cellar, if there is much appearance of rot. 

The good economy of carting out manure, and depositing 
it in conical or ridge like heaps, in the autumn, near where 
wanted for next season’s erops, is well understood by all 
who have practiced it. If there is danger of the heaps freez- 


|ing badly, and not thawing in the spring as soon as want- 


ed, a good covering of brakes, leaves, or something of the 
kind, and this covered with large bows of evergreens, will 
prevent freezing, and the process of decomposition will in 
a greater or less degree be carried on during the winter 
months. Where the manure is coarse, or not well rotted 
down, when carted out, a farther rotting process is desira- 
ble. 

It is also good economy to plow during this month, 
clayey and other stiff soils. The furrow slices as left by 
the plow, are generally in a much better condition to be 
operated upon by the winter’s frost, and atmospherical 
agencies, than if they were harrowed fine and then rolled. 
Corn and other stubble ground, intended for wheat, bar- 
ley, or oats, the coming spring, according to the experience 
of some good farmers, should be well and deeply plowed 
in the fall. Such land needs only the cultivator and har- 
row to prepare it for sowing the grain, and the presump- 
tion is, a better crop of grain will be harvested than if 
Everything should be done 
A searcity 


the land was spring-plowed. 
in autumn that can be, towards spring’s work. 
of hay, and wet backward springs, sometimes puts the far- 
mer so far in the back ground that he ean seareely “ catch 
up” through the whole season—much of which might have 
been avoided by having a portion of his spring’s work 
done in the previous autumn. 

If not already attended to, the dark drizzly days of 
November afford the farmer a favorable time to repair 
and put in order his sleds, chains, axes, and handspikes, 
for getting up the year’s supply of fire-wood, timber, mill- 
logs, ke. Where the wood and timber lot is not too 
rough and broken, it is much the better way to have the 
sledding done in early winter. Eight to twelve inches of 





Where the corn is stored in cribs, or in latticed corn houses, 
there is danger of its becoming mouldy, and sometimes | 
the corn is very much injured by having the cob frozen, 
This was the case with tens of thousands of bushels of corn 
in the western states, in the autumn of 1857. The corn 
was harvested and cribbed as usual, and near the close of 
November of that year, a few days of extreme cold occur- 
red which froze the juicy cobs, and when the weather be- 
came mild enough to thaw, most of the corn was found to 
be nearly worthless, becoming slimy and useless except 
for the compost heap. In the latticed corn-house a close 
box stove can be profitably used for kiln drying the corn, 
an experiment we have known to be successfully tried on 


snow frequently affords good sledding to the wood lot, and 
if the sled-shoe does oceasionally get a severe grazing on 


| the uncovered rocks, it is no killing affair--it is better to 


shoe sleds than to break paths through three feet snows, 
and crowd the team over or through five feet snowdrifts, 
Most farmers are now aware of the important fact, that 
warmth and shelter for farm stock, to a certain extent, is 
equivalent to an extra amount of food, or in other words, 
cattle, &e., kept in good, warm, well ventilated hovels, 
stables, sheds, &c., require a much less amount of food to 
keep up or increase their growth, than the same stock 
would if exposed to the out-door cold and storms of our 
northern and western winters for months together, as is 





several occasions. Where the corn is spread upon the gar- 


too often the improvident and cruel practice of farmers in 
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some sections of our country. Where large numbers of 
horses and cattle are kept in the same stable or hovel, 
there may be some danger of having the hovels too close 
and warm for the health of the stock; but if a proper sys- 
tem of ventilation is attended to, governed somewhat by 
the temperature of the weather—whether very cold or 
moderate, or quite warm—little fear need there be of hav- 
ing the hovels too warm. In very cold weather but little 
fresh air is needed, in addition to that which will force its 
way into the hovel through the “ cracks and crevices ;” in 
milder weather more air should be admitted; in warm 
weather the doors and windows should be kept open. To 
manage these matters aright, requires attention and judg- 
ment on the part of those having charge of the farm 
work during winter. Farmers differ somewhat in their 
views as to the winter management of sheep and young 
cattle. Some prefer keeping their sheep mostly in the 
barn, where they have suitable feeding racks; others give 
their flocks the choice of sleeping in the barn or out-doors. 
For the best health of the sheep, whether they lodge out- 
doors or under cover, they should be well littered with 
straw, refuse hay, or dry leaves. Some farmers of late 
years “tie up” all their cattle, old and young, giving them 
the range of the barn-yard for an hour or two each day 
through the winter, if not too cold or stormy. It is 
thouglit by such farmers that their cattle do better and re- 
quire less bay than if allowed their liberty to range far 
and near. Others think that young cattle do better to 
have their liberty in the yard, or under sheds, or the barn 
cellar, and fed from suitable boxes or racks, These are 
matters about which farmers will decide for themselves. 
In the meantime we will suggest that from this to first of 
December, will be a good time to make all needful ar- 
rangements for the most economical method of keeping 
them through the winter in a thrifty, growing condition. 
There is no profit in stinting farm stock in their rations, 
or the laws of animal life cannot be violated with impunity. 
eee 





[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


CULTURE OF THE CARROT. 


Messrs. Tocker & Soxn—I notice in number 14, Oct. 4, 
of Co. GENT., an inquiry in regard to the cultivation of 
carrots, and an invitation to growers to give their mode of 
management, &e. As I have raised them to some extent 
the past few years with tolerably good success, I will give 
you my views and mode of operation; but I do not ex- 
pect to throw much light on the subject, being compara- 
tively a “ young farmer.” 

In the first place, I prefer a clay loam for carrots, al- 
though some prefer sandy loam. It is absolutely necessa- 
ry that the land be plowed deep, say 12 inches, or what is 
better, subsotled, and well manured in the fall. In the 
following spring take the two-horse cultivator and run it 
both ways. This, after having laid all winter to the action 
of frost, rains, &c., will render the soil perfectly loose and 
mellow, and incorporate the manure with the soil more 
thoroughly than when applied in the spring. I then give 
a light top-dressing of fine well decomposed manure, and 
drag it in with a small fine toothed harrow, or in the ab- 
sence of that implement take a garden or hand hay rake, 
as it is essentially necessary to have a fine tilth and smooth 
surface to sow the seed on, if we would expect to have it 
germinate well. I then take a marker made to mark the 
rows 20 inches apart, so as to admit of cultivation by horse 
power. 

I have always used the “‘ Albany Seed Planter or Drill 
Barrow.” It is easily adjusted to sowing and planting all 
kinds of seeds. I sow from two to four pounds of seed to 
an aere, I find it best to use plenty of seed to ensure a 
good * catch,” 





I have strong faith in the top-dressing, as it feeds and 
nourishes the young plants until the roots take up the ma- 
nure from below. 

The weeding is done by first going throngh with the 
horse hoe or weeder, passing it as near the plants as pos- 
sible without interfering with them. I then take a hoe 
with good sharp corners, and go first on one side of the 
row and then on the other, drawing the hoe in an oblique- 
ly direction from the plants, taking away part of them, 
with all the weeds, which greatly facilitates the operation 
of thinning by hand. In thinning I leave the plants four 
inches apart, best as a rule, but vary the distance either 
in or over, if by so doing I can leave a stronger plant. It 
is quite an object to leave the strongest and healthiest 
plants. 

All we have to do now with regard to the cultivation, is 
to keep the soil well stirred and free from weeds, except in 
a very dry time, when it may be necessary to water them, 
I use liquid manure freely ; but when land is well subsoil- 
ed, and kept loose and mellow, it takes a severe drouth to 
effect them much. G. Fairparrn, Erie Co., N. Y. 

eee 


{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


A GOOD COW 


L. Tocxer & Son.—Having read the account of the 
Ayrshire prize milkers, and also of L. Swxrrsrr’s Ayr- 
shire cow, which gave 300 pounds of milk in seven days, 
I will give you an account of a cow owned by me, as L, 
SWEETSER says by way of comparison. I would like to 
know the number of pounds of butter she made in the 
seven days. I did not weigh the milk every milking, not 
expecting to publish it, but weighed at different times 
through the week. I will give the average weight when 
weighed, and likewise the amount of butter churned from 
her in seven days. She dropped her calf the 5th of 5th 
month, (May,) and at one week old it was taken off for 
raising. She was then fed with eight quarts of corn meal 
chopped with the cob, adding one-third oats before chop- 
ping, with plenty of good hay. Her average weight of 
milk when weighed per day, 484 ]bs., which would amount 





excellent butter. 

When turned out to pasture she increased one quart 
per day, which was the 20th of 5th month. She milked 
very extraordinarily through the summer, and. now, aiter 
milking twenty-two weeks, in the last seven days we have 
churned from her milk alone 12 Ibs. 184 oz. of beautiful 
yellow butter. 

She is of the red Durham stock, three-quarter blood, 
and weighed before calving, 1,370 lbs. 

I send this account as true, at the same time knowing 
there are many that will not credit such accounts because 
‘such cows are scarce. I have kept a dairy for many years, 
and have now some good milkers, but never owned such 
a cow as the above. The butter was weighed in the pre- 
sence of several neighbors. Joun C. Lesren. 

Quakertown, Pa., 10th mo. 15, 1860, 


eee 


Bed Bugs and Cockroaches. 








In one of the late numbers of your valuable paper, I no- 
ticed an appeal from a neat housekeeper, for aid in her war 
against bed-bugs. I sympathize too sincerely with her suf- 
ferings not to hope that the remedy, a very simple one, which 
has been entirely successful in many cases within my know- 
ledge, may be of use to her. 

Procure from an apothecary, half a pound of dried calamus 
root, boil it in two quarts of vinegar, and leave it to steep all 
night. With this decoction thoroughly wash the bedsteads. 
I have never known this remedy to fail in clernsing the bed- 
steads, but if there is any reason to fear that the insects bave 
made their way behind the papers of the rooms, as is some- 
times the case where they exist in great numbers in an old 
house, I believe they can only be exterminated by tearing 
down the papers, and either white-washing or painting the 





walls, according to choice. pv.c.R. Winchester, Mass. 


to 3394 Ibs. in seven days. Churned from it 15 lbs. of 
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{For tae Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


Characteristics of “ Fife” Spring Wheat. 


This variety of wheat has been grown extensively the 
last three seasons in the west and northwest, and proves 
to be so valuable, that I think every wheat caltivator in 
the United States is, or may be, interested in knowing 
something more about its habits and qualities, than has 
yet come under the public notice ; at jeast, so far as I am 
aware, from .considerable agricultural reading. Though 
to some, its name might se imply, this wheat is not of 
Scotch origin—does not get its name from the county of 
Fife, but from the name of its originator, Mr. David Fife 
of Ontonabee, C. W., who saved a few roots of a winter 
variety that he obtained from Dantzic, via Scotland, I be- 
lieve, and subsequently cultivated the produce as a spring 
wheat.* I will say—after.thirty years experience in wheat 
culture—that I have seen no variety of spring wheat that 
contained so many useful qualities, and therefore so widely 
adaptable, as the Canada Fife in Wisconsin, It is very 
hardy, and therefore less liable to rust or mildew and 
other diseases than other known varieties. It is later than 
Canada Club, and does not ripen off so rapidly; it there- 
fore is more conveniently and economically harvested, 
particularly as it has the great advantage of shelling or 
beating out with difficulty ; the crop, even when dead ripe, 
being comparativelg free from loss, therefore, in cradling, 
reaping, or other harvesting routine. It grows a few 


strong in the straw, and consequently stands up well, not 
lodging except in very rich situations. 


This Fife wheat threshes easy enough, and is much less | 


season and last. In all this I am saying nothing in depre 
ciation of the good old Club, where this has shown in 
symptoms of decline. But in Wisconsin, Club has exten- - 
sively exhibited a declining tendeney in a variety of par- 
ticulars, which, as they may not have befallen it elsewhere, 
I need not detail. 

On the whole, Fife wheat—in consisteney with its reeent 
origin from a fall variety—comes so near in hardiness, 
productiveness, and other economical qualities to winter 
wheat, that in localities where the latter is precarious or 
uncertain, in any considerable degree, I should prefer to 
replace it with spring Fife ; the difference in the value of 
produce being much less, in such circumstances, than the 
anxieties and losses incident to a precarious crop. Last 
year the Fife with me yielded 26 bushels per acre; this 
year thirty-six. This yéar is not a criterion, however, the 
season having been so unusually good for wheat. But I 
have no doubt I can make the Fife yield twenty-four or 
five bushels per aere one year with another, and I need 
therefore say no more in recommendation of a sort so 
evidently nearly right. J. W. CLarke. 

Marquette, Wis., Oct. 16. 





{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


Use of Machinery---Cows for Draft. 





Epirors or Co. Gent.—I have recently noticed an in- 


. | quiry of Mr. Carver, as to steam power for thrashing, saw- 
inches taller than Club; about as stiff, which is quite | 


ing wood, and cutting feed, asking those who use machi- 
nery to state through the Country GeNTLEMAN whether it 
will pay. I will say to him that for the last ten years I 





have used my cows for sawing all my fire-wood, cutting 


cut or broken by the horse machines than Club and Rio! iy, straw and stalks, and considerable thrashing, and be- 


Grande. 


r 


Indeed, my Fife was not broken in threshing, | jieve it altogether the cheapest and most convenient pow- 


while the Club was, to a considerable extent ; and the Rio | er in the reach of most farmers. 


Grande, in my vicinity, more so it seems. This shows the 


For the past three years I have used Whitman’s Straw 


berry of the Fife to be comparatively and literally com- | Cutter, Emery’s Sawing Machine, and Emery’s two horse 


pact and very firm, or when dry, even hard, which I infer | Raitway power. 
must give it better keeping or storing qualities than those | 


of more tender varieties. 
A year or two ago, before it was generally known, and 





when, therefore, its merits were not well understood, its | 


broad and hardy qualities led the millers to look well to 
their grinding apparatus, as they found it required edge 
and grit, and more than common power to flour it we//. 
Hence they gave it a gritty reputation. But Club failed 


so fast the last few years on tle Wisconsin prairies (which | 


by the by, are to within two miles of my house, as fine as 
any in the U. 8.) that Fife rapidly superceded it; so that 
now there are probably three acres of Fife to one of Club 
raised. Now, therefore, the Fife variety is well known, 
particularly in this State and adjacent wheat districts. Its 
quality, though not changed, is now much better appre- 
ciated. Instead of there being more grit in it than in the 
long known Club, it now turns out that its flour is equally 
good as the flour of Club itself, in which it approaches 
therefore, to within twenty-five or thirty per eent. per bar- 
rel, in quality and value to the flour of winter wheat. Our 
better informed producers, now, therefore, sell Fife and 
Club at the same prices, and these usually rate only five 
or six cents per bushel Jess than winter wheat commands, 
or rather formerly sold for; Isay formerly, for Ihave not 
seen a field of winter wheat this year, 

I know of many instances, too, in which Fife has yielded 
three to five bushels per acre more than Club, both this 





* This account of the origin of the Fife wheat does not agree witha 
statement published in the Co, Gent., vol. 18, _p. 237, by Mr. Groner 
Hssox, a neighbor of Mr. Fife’s at Otonabee. Mr. Esson says: 


* About the year 1842, Mr. Davip Fire, of Otenabee, C. W., pro- | : 
cured through a friend in Glasgow, Scotland, a quantity of wheat | honor is due.” dD. H. J. 
S it} 


which had been obtained from a cargo direct from Dantzic. A 


came to hand just before spring seed time, and not knowing whether | 


it was a fall or spring variety, Mr. Fife concluded to sow a part of it 


that spring, and wait for the result. Et proved to be fall wheat, as_ it | 


never ripened, except three ears, which grew apparently from a sin- 
gle grain: these were preserved, and although sowed the next year 
under very unfayorable circumstances, being quite late, and in a sha- 
dy place, it proved at barvest to be entirely free from rust, when all 
other wheat in the neighborhood was badly rusted. The produce of 
this was carefully preserved, and from it sprung the variety of wheat 
known over Canada and the Northern States, by the different names 
of Fife. Scotch and Glasgow. As the facts occured in my immediate 
neighborhood, and being intimately acquainted not only with the in- 
troducer, but with the circumstances, I can vouch for the correctness 
of the statements, and if necessary produce incontestible proof.” 


| 
| 
! 


I have not paid the first cent to keep the 
whole in perfect running order since I purehased them. 
Such machinery I think will pay. 

For the past fifteen years I have had two or three pairs 
of cows broke to the yoke, which are always ready to help 
along when we want more team. They haul out most of 
my manure, and do most of the earting. With some ad- 


| ditional feed when at work, I believe they give as much 
/milk as if not worked. 


This I think does very well. 

I should very mnch like to see in the Co. GENTLEMAN, 
the opinion of some practical and expericneed feeder as te 
the comparative expense and utility of steaming feed— 
what kind ef apparatus used, tie cost, Ke. | have steam- 
ed cut hay, straw and stalks, with meal—used « large cov- 
ered box. I have concluded it would not pay, and aban- 
doned it. Lewis Battery. Sairfax Co. Va., Oet. 16. 

eee 
{For the Country Gentleman an@ Cultivator.] 
Woodpeckers in the Cornfield. 





My cornfields were much infested during the past sum- 
mer by the corn-worm, (J/eliothes,) and I had begun to 
fear that great damage would be done by it, when succor 
appeared in an unexpected form. Large numbers of 
Woodpeckers came down upon the fields, and commenc- 





ed a war of extermination upon the worms. Where the 
insect had penetrated so far that it could not be reached 
‘from the opening itself had made at the summit of the 
‘ear, the Woodpecker quickly drilled a hole farther down 
and pulled it out. Bushels of corn, I doubt not, were 
| saved by these birds in my fields alone. “* Honor to whom 
Vinely, S. C. 


—_e-2-e—_—__——_— 


| Wuytrermne Horses.—A Connecticut farmer winters his 
| horses on eut hay and carrots, In the morning each horse 
reeeives six or eight quarts of carrots, with half a bushel 
of eut hay; at night be has the same quantity of hay mix- 
ed with three quarts of provender, eonsisting of oats and 
corn in the ear ground together, This keeps them in fine 
‘health and good working order. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
No. 24.---THE PEAR BLIGHT BEETLE. 


A gentleman in Southampton Co., Va., sends to the Co. 
Gent. some wood of an apple tree containing several 
beetles, which he says have destroyed some of the trees in 
his orchard, which were growing thriftily previous to their 
invasion by this insect. He desires some information 
respecting this insect, and how to avoid its ravages. 

The insect is the Pear blight beetle, which is known to 
work in the apple, plum and apricot, as well as in the pear. 
It is very important that every fruit grower should be able 
to recognize this insect, and I therefore present such a des- 
cription of it as will serve to distinguish it from other in- 
sects found in the same situations. It is so small that a 
magnifying glass will be required to clearly perceive some 
of the particulars stated in this description. 

The Pear blight beetle is of a short cylindrical form, 
twice as long as broad, and bluntly rounded at each end. 
On placing one and another of them upon a graduated 
scale they are found to be slightly over the tenth of an 
inch in length, and the smallest ones exactly of that size. 
A little forward of the middle they are cut asunder by a 
transverse suture, conspicuously dividing the body into 
two parts, the fore-body or thorax and the hind-body or 
abdomen, over which last the wing covers are closely laid. 
The head is small and sunk into a round opening on the 
under side of the fore-body. The forward end is very 
rough and rasp-like from little projecting points, and the 
wing covers are glossy, and have numerous small punctures 
arranged in rows. The body is bearded at each end and 
along the sides, with short, silvery, yellowish hairs. The 
color of these beetles is black or very dark chestnut brown, 
the wing covers being often of the latter color, with the 
fore-body pure black. The antenne and legs are paler, of 
a testaceous color, (the hue of a tortoise shell comb,) with 
the thighs much darker or almost black. 

This insect belongs to the group of Bark beetles, (Sco- 
lytide,) which are often noticed under the bark of pine 
and other trees, where they excavate long slender bur- 
rows, which are often so regular as to resemble marks 
drawn with a pencil. And to come out from the tree, 
they bore through the bark, forming numerous holes there- 
in like the perforations of a pin. The species now under 
consideration was first brought to notice by Prof. Peck, 
who gave it the scientific name Scolytus Pyri. Dr. Har- 
ris subsequently referred it to the genus Jomicus, but as 
the little round knob at the end of its antennz is solid, and 
not cut asunder into four joints, it certainly pertains to the 
genus Scolytus, in which Prof. Peck originally placed it. 





This insect has never occurred in my own neighborhood 
to afford me an opportunity to examine its operations. I 
consequently am only acquainted with it from information 
and specimens received from correspondents, and from 
published accounts, These latter speak of it only as in- 
festing the young twigs. In the middle of summer, when 
the tree is in full leaf, a twig here and there is seen to be 
withered and its leaves faded andedead. On inspecting 
these twigs a small perforation like a pin hole is seen at 
several of the buds which project at different points along 
the bark. And from each of these holes a burrow may be 
traced, on splitting the twig, extending up a short distance 
in the central pith, with one of these beetles therein. I 
presume that the female places an egg in the axil of one 


and another of the buds, and that the larva, which is a 
small white grub which hatches from the egg, gnaws its 
way from thence inward to the pith, on which it after- 
wards feeds until it matures and changes into the beetle, 
which continues to occupy the same cell until it is ready 
to come abroad and select its mate and deposit another 
crop of eggs. 

But in addition to its working in this manner in the 
wigs at the ends of the limbs, it also infests the trunks of 
the trees. Four years since, I received from L. Smith, 
Esq., of Middlefield, Mass., some apple wood with insects 
therein, which had destroyed several thrifty young trees 
in his grounds. These insects proved to be the Pear 
blight beetle and a kindred species much smaller than this, 
which I described in my Third Report on the Noxious In- 
sects of New-York, - And as it was in the spring of the 
year that Mr. Smith met with these insects in his trees, I 
inferred there were two generations of this species annual- 
ly, the first one in spring, cradled in the trunks of the 
trees, and the second in midsummer, attacking the tender 
twigs which have then put forth. But it now appears, 
from these Virginian. specimens, that this beetle is found 
in the trunks of the trees at the close of summer, as well 
as in the spring. It is not worth while to speculate upon 
this subject, since the full history and habits of this insect, 
and the circumstances which cause it to locate sometimes 
in the twigs and sometimes in the body of the tree, can 
be authentically ascertained only by actual observations 
made where it is at work in its natural haunts. 

When this depredator makes its appearance in the twigs 
of the trees it is an easy matter to subdue it. The bliglit- 
ed twigs are readily detected by their withered leaves ap- 
pearing as they do when all the rest of the tree is clothed 
in its summer verdure. And such twigs should be imme- 
diately cut off and consigned to the fire to destroy the ene- 
my that is lurking within them. But where any of these 
Bark beetles make their lodgment in the trunk of the tree 
we as yet are unacquainted with any remedy for arresting 
their career. In Europe extensive forésts have some- 
times been destroyed by some of the insects of this 
group, there being no known means for withstanding them. 
After a tree is dead they continue to breed and multiply 
in it until the wood is so far decayed that it ceases to be 
palatable and nutritious to them. Hence it is advisable to 
cut down and burn all dead trees, and also all that are de- 
clining and unable to survive—lest from the successive 
broods that will be nurtured in such trees, some individual 
may wander abroad and found new colonies in any trees 
that may yet remain uninfested. 

Whether by washing the trunks of uninfested trees with 
alkaline solutions, tobacco water, or any other substance, 
the bark may be rendered so unpalatable to these insects 
as to protect them against their invasion, can only be as- 
certained by experiments which are yet to be made. 

East Greenwich, Washington Co., N. Y. Asa Fircs. 
Notr.—A few weeks since, we received from “ P.” of 
Franklin Depot, Va., specimens of a caterpillar which was 
there preying upon the foliage of the Silver-leaved maples. 
As no leaves were placed in the box for them to feed up- 
on during their journey hither, they came to hand dead 
and very gaunt and shriveled. They, however, appeared 
to be a species unlike anything we have ever met with 
upon the maples here, and which we are, consequently, 
unable to name without seeing the same insect in its per- 





fect state, when it will be a miller or moth, 
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CULTIVATING AND PRUNING HEDGES. 


During a recent journey in several directions, through 
some of the western states, as well as of our own State, 
we had some opportunity of witnessing the results of at- 
tempts at hedging. They have mostly proved failures. 
In this state, perhaps not one attempt in a hundred has 
given a good reliable barrier—in the west success has been 
more frequent—the soil being perhaps more fertile there, 





and the longer or warmer swaumers favoring a larger 
growth. We speak solely of the Osage Orange for this 
purpose. , 

So far as we have witnessed, the failures have arisen 
from the entire neglect of the two absolutely esssential 
requisites, namely, cultivation and pruning. To omit 
either is fatal, The speculator who offered for sale an ex- 
celient mill-seat,with only one defect,* namely, entire ab- 
sence of water to drive the stones, made a less mistake | 
than the hedgers, for he left out but one requisite, while 
they omit two, 

The privet and buckthorn, which have much natural 
hedyiness about them, will form some semblance of a wall 
of verdure, with neglect; but the Osage plant, which is 
better than either, although having naturally none of the 
peculiar dense growth required, can be nothing at all with- 
out cutting, and will not grow without culture. 

We have examined a great many intended hedges sev- 
eral years old, the appearance of which is so nearly alike 
in every case, that the annexed cut, (fig. 1,) is a tolerably 





Fig. 1. Hedges a ** humbug.” 
accurate representation of all. Most of the plants were 
either partly dead when set out, were badly transplanted, 
or else were destroyed by the dense growth of weeds and 
grass. Many hedges, (so called,) are much thinner than 
the cnt indicates, eight or ten feet in length often occur- 
ring entirely destitute of plants. 

In a few instances the hedge has been partly cultivated, 
or rather the owner claims that it has been; and the cut- 
ting back has been done at the top only, and not at the 
bottom. Such a hedge appears better than the preceding, 
or like fig. 2, the end view of which is something like 


x 
Ss NS 
— 


Fig. 2. 





Fig. 4 exhibits a hedge which has been properly mar - 








Fig. 4. Hedge a Success. 

and vigorous, they are cut down nearly even with the 
ground, and again a few inches higher, and so on, so as to 
make a wide thick base, like fig. 4. Some such hedges as 
this, of five years growth, and seven feet high, were spe- 
cial objects of admiration, and among them we may name 
the beautiful hedge surrounding a part of the nursery 
of M. B. Barenam & Co., of Columbus, Ohio. 

To preserve the hedge in the best condition, it should 
not be sheared very frequently. By doing so, the interior 
becomes a smooth, impenetrable sheet or stratum of foli- 
age, shutting out the light from the interior, which conse- 
quently becomes destitute of leaves, or only naked and 
partly dead stems and branches, fig. 5. If less evenly 





Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 
sheared, the light enters the exterior, and the foliage and 
healthy shoots are nearly uniform thronghout, fig. 6. 
Ordinary shearing will produce an effect between the two 
if not too often repeated, or like fig. 4. 


0°60 e— 


[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


THE PUMPKIN-SEED QUESTION. 


Messrs. Epvrrors—A few years ago this question was 
discussed, experiments tried, and I think their results were 
given in the Country GeNTLEMAN; at any rate the seeds 
were condemned. About that tine I was feeding pump- 
kins to milch cows in the usual way, and was disappointed 
‘in the quantity of milk produced. My milk is drawn into 
seven-quart bottles, morning and night, and a minute 
made of the amount every day. If there is an increase, 
or the reverse, it is seen at Once, and the reasons are 
known, But being ‘‘no doctor,” an explanation of the 
reasons cannot always be given, as in the case of the 
Pumpkin Seeds. 

At the time referred to, I had a box placed near the 
manger to receive the seeds, that I might know that they 
were taken out. My experiments at that time satisfied 
ine, first, that the seeds were injurious, inasmuch as they 
diminished the flow of milk; and second, that pumpkins 
fed, either with or without the seed, to milch cows, did 
not lay on their equivalent in fat, but when fed to fatten- 
ing animals, are a valuable article of food. Since that 
time I have seldom fed pumpkins to mileb cows. 

This year, as usual, I gave directions to feed pumpkins 








aced, 


In the first place the soil has been well prepared, 


and squashes to the oxen, but the man having charge of 


(and thoroughly underdrained—nearly under the line of| the cows failed to undé@rstand the direction, and fed “ seeds 


the hedge before setting, unless there is good natural | and all.” 


A few mornings ago he came in, saying that 
‘two or three of the cows appeared sick, their hair stand- 


drainage,) the plants carefully selected, after the buds are : “ip Na pey- 
; : ; | ing on end, and there was a falling off of their milk, not- 


swollen, so that all bad ones may be rejected; a broac 


] . 
” | withstanding he had been feeding better. I suspected the 


(not a narrow,) strip of land kept well cultivated on each | cause, and applied the remedy—by cutting off the pump- 
side for several of the first years; and in a year or two, | kins—and now all is well, and my “judgment not re- 


~*, 


or after the plants have become thoroughly established’ versed.” M. ¢. Ww. 


Lincoln, Mass. 








1860. 
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(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
| 
| 


Experiments with Superphosphate of Lime 
and other Manures for Corn. 





Messrs. Eps.—In September, 1859, while rambling over | 
the intervale farm of Jos. B. Walker, Esq., of Concord, | 
N. H., he called my attention to a few rows of corn on | 
the south end of a field of two or three acres. In ma-| 
nuring the field he lacked about one load of manure to 
finish out the piece. On this unmanured portion, he plant- | 
ed two rows of corr without any manure; two rows with 
Peruvian guano in the hill; two rows with plaster of Paris | 
in the hill, and two rows with Coe’s superphosphate of 
The six first named rows were very poor indeed, 


lime. 
while the rows having the superphosphate would average | 
nearly as good as the corn on the portion of the field that 
was heavily manured in the spring. We were of the 
opinion that the two phosphated rows would yield as much 
corn as would the other six. I suggested to him the pro- 
priety of accurately ascertaining the result when he har- | 
vested the corn, This he did, and found the corn on the 

two phosphated rows equal to that of the other six. How- 


ever, this experiment was on too small a scale to be of 
much practical value; but it induced him to experiment 
more largely and carefully the past season. 


I was at his place during the last week of September, 
and carefully noted the results of his experiments on his 
corn crops with different manures. The first piece, some 
two or three acres of inverted sod intervale land, was well 
manured with a compost of muck and cattle manure. 
About one half of the field was manured in the hill with 
Coe’s superphosphate of lime, at the rate of 125 Ibs. per 


acre. Stakes were put down to mark the row where the 
superphosphate ended; but as the result proved, this was 


unnecessary, as the superior size and more early matur- | 
ing of the corn made its own mark—it being very much | 
the best, ripening in 120 days from the time of planting ; 
while the corn on the same field, manured as above except 
the superphosphate, was ten days later, and much smaller 
all through the season. 

Field No. 2, well manured with stable and hovel ma- 
nure, superphosphate applied to part of the field, as in 
No. 1—attended with similar results, except in the ripen- 
ing of the corn, which was Igter by two weeks, it being a 
larger and later variety of corn. 


Field No. 3, just one acre. This land having been an- 
nually pastured (although intervale) for over 120 years, 
and never manured except by the droppings of the cows 
and the sedimentary matters left by freshets. The Jand 
being free from obstructions, was well plowed in October, 
1859, well harrowed in the spring, and divided into three 
equal portions of one-third of an acre eacl:, and manured 
as follows: 

1.—One-third acre—Superphosphate, at the rate of 225 | 
Ibs. per acre, at a cost of $5.40 per acre. At the second 
hoeing, a handful of unleached ashes was applied to each | 
hill on the three plots alike. 

2.—One-third acre—Guano, large tablespoonful to a| 
hill; cost at the rate of $60 per ton. 
8.—One-third acre—Pigeon and hen manure mixed with | 
soil—two parts soil to one of bird dung; half pint in each | 
hill. 

Where the superphosphate was applied there was much 
good corn. The portion manured with the compost of) 
bird manure was very much poorer, and that part guanoed | 
was miserable in the extreme; a very large portion of it 





| in succession. 


' alluvial and other soils. 


was cut up for fodder, there not being even a nubbin on 
the greater portion of it. 

In rating the difference, we put the proportions thus: 
superphosphate 4, hen manure compost 2, guano 1. That 
is, the superphosphate produced twice as much corn as 
the compost, and four times as much as the guano. 

Reasoning from chemical principles, we should at once 


say, without experimenting, that superphosphate of lime 
| was the “one thing needful” for the improvement of land 
) that had been pastured by milch eows for over 120 years 


The application of superposphate of lime, 
or fine bone dust, to the long grazed pastures in Cheshire 
and other districts in England, has been attended with the 
most successful results. The reason wy, is so self evident, 


' “that a child might understand.” 


Mr. Walker kindly furnished me with his written views 
upon the results of his use of superphosphate upon the 
corn crops on his farm, whieh I here copy : 

“ First.—It affords immediate support to the plant in 
its tender state, before its roots expand sufficiently and 
reach the other manure, and keeps it growing vigorously 
during the first period of its growth, (say the first month,) 
until fairly started; it then begins to appropriate the other 
manure—or in common farmer parlance “it gives it a 
good start,” and that too when it needs it most, and there 
is a greater evenness in the size of the plants. 

** Second.—The ‘* start” thns given is kept up through 
the season, and the corn ripens from ten to fourteen days 
earlier than it otherwise would. , 

* Third.—It increases the length and fairness of the 


/ears, and there are fewer nubbins and soft ears.” 


From a careful examination of the several fields of corn 
above described, I think Mr. W.’s views are perfectly cor- 
rect as to the action of superphosphate of lime upon his 


| long cultivated soil, and the corn erop. Bunt it would be 


unreasonable to sappose the same marked results would fol- 
low the increase of the corn erop upon “ every body's 
else” cornfields, There are so many contingencies eon- 
nected with the action of concentrated manures upon dif- 
ferent soils and crops, that the © profit or loss” of pur- 


chasing them ean only be ascertained by carefully condue- 
ted experiments—and those at first should be upon a small 
scale. It may be profitable for the New-Hampshire farmer, 


as in Mr. Walker's case, to purchase or manufacture su- 
perphosphate to apply upon his long cultivated and grazed 
But it might prove the very re- 
verse of * profitable” for the Wiseonsin or Iowa farmer 
to purchase either guano or superphosphate. His new 
svils already contain every constituent of fertility requi- 
site to the production of maximum crops of eorn. But if 


| they did not, and it was ascertained that superpho-phate 


would exhibit the same good results asin Mr. Walker's 


/experiment, then it might not prove a profitable invest- 
/ment of money to purehase superphosphate, as the price 
_of corn there would not cover the cost of the superphos- 
_ phate. 


In the purchase and experimenting with purechas- 
ed manures, whether domestic or foreign, all these things 


| should be taken into consideration by the farmer—and 
_when he finds he is right ‘let him go ahead.” 


Warner, N. H., Oct. 23, 160. Levi BARTLETT. 





eee 


Remedy for Smut in Wheat. 


Messrs. L. Tocker & Son—I see an inquiry in the 
Sept. CuLtivator, concerning smut in wheat. Below I 
give youa receipt for cleaning seed wheat of that pest, 
which has proved successful in this county, 

Recripr.—To the first bushel of seed take three table- 


|spoonfuls of blue vitriol, and soak three hours; then 


pour off the brine, and dry the seed with lime. Keep the 
brine, and to every bushel of seed add one spoonful of the 
vitriol, and wash and skim as before, except the three 
hours soaking, and I think Tyro wlll soon be clear of smut 
in his wheat. L. Opext. Randolph county, N. C. 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
Hints on the Care of ‘ees in Autumn and Winter. 





As the past season has been an unpropitious one for gather- 
ing honey, it behooves the bee-keeper to look well to his stock 
of bees, and make a special examination of each swarm to as- 
certain definitely if any of the hives contain less than twenty 
pounds of honey; and should any such be found, the swarm 
will need to be fed either with honey alone or mixed with 
sugar diluted to the consistence of honey, poured on to pieces 
of empty comb, and placed in the hive in such a manner that 
Bees from other hives will not find it. Perhaps the best 
method is to introduce the feed into the boxes directly over 
the bees; but should it be a common box hive, it may be 
placed on the top of the hive where there is a communication 
through the top, and placing a cap over the whole; and then 
gently rapping on the top of the hive, the bees will press up 
through and find the feed. The feeding should be done dur- 
ing warm weather. ; 

Another precaution to be observed is to guard against rob- 
bing, which can be accomplished effectually by contracting or 
limiting ingress to so small an entrance that bees within will 
be able to hinder intruders from entering, and should any 
stranger bees find their way into the hive, the occupants 
thereof will have them where they will deal summarily with 
them before the strangers can made their escape. Many 
good colonies are lost in this warfare, after the termination 
of the season for gathering honey. 

Ventilation should also be attended to. Much has been 
written and many inquiries made on this subject, and Mr. 
Quinsy, Oct. 4th, says that he regards proper ventilation as 
very important, and yet proper ventilation is very imperfect- 
ly understood. He also says: “ Any way to get rid of the 
moisture.’ The presumption is that he would not freeze the 
bees at the outset as one of the ways, for that would surely 
prevent moisture, and if the modus operandi of some who 
give directions how to ventilate should be put in practice in 
very cold situations, the bees are just as surely frozen. Now 
what is the cause of this moisture, which proves so direful, 
when nothing except air enters the hive? The secret or 
theory is explained thus: When cool air comes in contact 
with warm surfaces, condensation takes place; hence the 
dews, and vice versa, when warm or rarified air comes in con- 
tact with cold bodies condensation takes place also, hence the 
moisture which appears upon the windows (in cases where 
they are not double) of a room, while the air within is rarified 
or warmed and the atmosphere cold without. The cold con- 
centrates and dissolves the internal vapor and air, and the 
watery portions accumulate on the inner wall of the windows, | 


amounts to about the same thing without the drawbacks of 
inverting the hive—-hence that custom: 

If I were to answer the special inquiry of Apis, of Sept. 
20th, I would advise him to place his fine swarm in a dark 
but not wet cellar, secure from frost, and remove one or more 
of the glasses from over the holes in the honey-board. Bees 
thus situated, will come out in the spring in the best possible 
condition that they can be expected to under any circum- 
stances whatever. Small feeble swarms, that would not en- 
dure one-half of the winter if left on the stand, will, if placed 
in such a cellar, go safely through, and make fine swarms the 
ensuing summer. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to request those who have the 
care of bees in a cold climate, to render them preper ventila- 
tion and protection also. C. J. Ropinson. Richford, N. Y. 
oo—__—___ 

Tue Sr. Lawrence County Farr.—We are glad to 
learn from the official report published in the Canton 
Courier and Journal, that, in spite of quite unfavorable 
weather, this exhibition proved successful, pecuniarily as 
well as otherwise. We quote: 

The exhibition as a whole was a decided success, notwith- 
standing the extreme cold and unpleasantness of the weather, 
and the receipts were greater than at any previous Fair of the 
Society. It was exceedingly gratifying to see so many per- 
sons remaining steadily upon the grounds through the storm, 
showing that they were no fair weather friends, but thorough- 
ly interested in the Society. The officers desire to acknowl- 
edge their obligations to Mr. Lindsay, President of the Frank- 
lin County Agricultural Society, to Mr. Sigourney, Secretary 
of the Jefferson County Agricultural Society, and to officers 





of other Societies and Exhibitions for attendance, counsel and 


services during the Fair. The address was delivered by 
Luther H. Tucker, Esq., and was a plain, concise, and thor- 
oughly practical production that held the whole audience close 
listeners to the end, despite the rain and even snow that came 
pelting down during its delivery. The show of cattle was be- 
yond precedent, both in numbers and quality, being largely 
contributed to by exhibitors from other counties. 


THe RenssELaER County Exnipition—Mr. ALLEn’s 
Appress.—The Agricultural and Mechanical Exhibition 
which took place under the auspices of the Rensselaer 
County Society this year, was kept open for ten days, and 
we much regretted that other and previous engagements 
prevented our visiting the grounds, The following ex- 
tract is from a private letter, which although dated Oct. 
11, only reached us the 27th :—“ Gentlemen: I regret I 
did not have the pleasure of seeing one of your firm at 
our Industrial Ex‘\ibition. The extent of our arrange- 
ments in buildings, roadways, &c., has not been equaled 


j in this State, and the exhibition in manufactured articles 


has not been excelled in any fair or exhibition I have at- 


and when the cold is very severe the water becomes frozen | tended, unless it may have been that of the Crystal Palace. 


hence the opaque windows during the extreme cold of winter. 
In this manner sometimes large quantities of icy water is 
formed. The same occurs in bee-hives. The air which is | 
respired by the bees, and that which comes in contact with 
them while clustered, is thus rarified and ascends like vapor 


Our exhibition of stock was a fair one, and we had many 
visitors from abroad, who expressed their admiration of 
the internal arrangements of our three large permanent 
show buildings, which furnished space for showing articles 
to best advantage. At the request of the manufacturers 





through the openings in the top of the hive, unless the hive is 
provided with safety valves, in which case the mois/ure, as 
in the case of the window, accumulates on the internal walls | 
of the hive, which has caused the destruction of more strong 
colonies of bees than any one other casualty, except the fatal | 
way of some bee-keepers to get rid of the moisture by open- | 
ing wide the apertures in the top and also in the bottom of 
the hive, and thus causing a currant of external air to pass 
up through the interior—precisely the method to cool a hive | 
in hot weather—and also thus rendering the bees more ex- 
posed and liable to be frozen than they would situated on the 
exterior of the hive, 

Perhaps the inquirer will now now ask, what is proper ven- 
tilation? Simply to give free vent for the air at the top of 
the hive, and not admitting any or but very little air through 
the bottom. Under all circumstances it is requisite to regu- 
late the openings in the bottom with those in the top, which 


| 





no premiums were awarded to them, their object being to 


i let the public examine for themselves. 


The Address was delivered the last day, Sept. 28th, by 
Hon. Lewis F. ALies of Buffalo, and was devoted to the 
general subject of ‘* Agriculture and its kindred interests.” 
It forms an interesting and suggestive paper, alluding in 
conclusion to the improv ements now within the reach of 
our farmers, and justly remarking “that to attain each for 
himself the highest degree of excellence in agricultural 
attainment, the best faculties of the mind must be devoted 
| to its study, while the labor of the hand must be equally 
| devoted to its practice.” 

Asnes ror, “ CLus-Freet” in CappaGes,—A correspond- 
ent of the New-England Farmer has succeeded in raising 
fine cabbages, on old garden soil, where for some time 
they have failed from ‘club-feet,” by the use of wood- 
ashes. When setting the plants, half a pint of wood-ashes 
was placed in each hill, and jmmediately in contact with 
the roots of the plants, Every one succeeded. 
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SOME ITEMS IN MARYLAND FARMING. 


** Freperick County, Md., extends across the State toward its West 
aré. Area 560 sq. ms, 8. W. border. 





The Potomac r. runs on its 8. 
rained by Monocacy r. and Cotoctin cr. and their branches. The 


Surface is gently undulating; Soiifertile. Capital, Frederick. There 


were in 1850, live stock valued at $813,855; wheat, 731,684 bush. pro- 
luced; rye, 49,878; Ind. corn, 782,618; oats, 180,922; potatoes, 53,004: 
=— 175,394 pounds ; wool, 32,232;—72 flouring mills, &c.”—Gazet- 

In the last number of the Country GENTLEMAN some 
facts and figures were promised with regard to the farms 
and farming of Frederick. The limestone lands of that 
County, particularly, may be classed, in the language of the 
Gazetteer, as ‘‘ fertile.” _ With a soil tolerably stiff, they 
pay for the extensive application of fertilizers, and, on the 
best farms, are sure to receive it. Differing from our Far- 
mers in the system of labor employed, much larger capi- 
tal is required at the outset, while at the same time one 
may be permitted to doubt if the current expenses of 
farming operations are really diminished in proportion. 
Consequently farming—to be successfully carried on—re- 
quires larger risks and even more constant and careful su- 
pervision than with us; and the fact that it is thus carried 
on with good success—and this in some departments, like 
dairying, that are particularly thought to require personal 
attention—is one to which we may therefore look with es- 
pecial interest, both as affording encouragement to others 
similarly situated, and as perhaps not without its lessons of 
utility for ourselves. 

One evening at the late Baltimore Show, as the proceed- 
ings at the Society’s Meeting were mostly to be confined 
to the business transactions of the occasion, two or three of 
us held a private Discussion at Barnum’s, in the course of 
which—being all chairmen and no audience—the system 
of direct interrogation was ruled in order, and the various 
details were elicited on which the above statements are 
founded. Avoiding the interruptions of the dialogue, we 
obtain from the conversation that ensued, something like 
the following outline of the farming of Grorcre R. Den- 
nis, who resides within a mile or two of Frederick City. 

Whe Experience of Mr. Dennis. 

Has a farm of about 300 acres, which has been in his 
possession and management for five years past. Costing 
$100 per acre, the total capital now invested in and upon 
it, is more than twice this amount, or in the neighborhood 
of $70,000—including the value of servants, live stock, 
implements, expenditures on fencing, &c. Is fond of en- 
closures of small or moderate extent, and has seventeen 
fields, surrounded by post and rail chestnut fence, costing 
$1.25 per panel of ten feet. Could not afford the land 
for the ordinary worm or Virginia fence, which not only 
occupies so much space, but furnishes a harbor for weeds 
and shrubs of all kinds to mature their seeds and thus run 
a foray over all the adjacent territory. His land—taking 
1859 for instance, was 95 acres of it. under Indian corn, 
85 in wheat and 10 in oats, with the remainder under 
grass. Together with this large production of grain, he 
combines dairy operations, also upon a scale of considera- 
ble extent. The total sales off from the farm for the year 
referred to, were between $8,300 and $8,400. The land 
under wheat averaged throughout 21 bushels, 3 pecks, 
per acre—that in Indian corn, owing to a dry and unfa- 
vorable season, was below the average, which is rated at 
50 bushels (10 bbls.) per acre, while the actual product 
was but about 7 bbls. or 35 bushels. Has raised 15 bbls. 


75 bushels) corn per acre through a field of 12 to 15 
acres, and has had a field of 18 acres in bearded Mediter- 
ranean wheat, which harvested 35 bushels per acre through- 
out, 








Since Mr. Dennis has occupied this farm, he has applied 
large quantities of yard manure, as well as lime, of which 
latter we shall speak hereafter. He spreads the manure 
upon corn land in spring, but in fact is drawing it out 
more or less all the year round, according to season, ap- 
plying upon the surface or plowing it in, as may suit each 
particular case. Plowing is sometimes done in fall or win- 
ter upon corn land, but he prefers the spring—plovws deep, 
say from 12 to 14 inches; the land is then twice harrow- 
rowed and chequered off with a single shovel plow, or 
with a kind of gang-plow coming into use, which marks 
for three rows at one operation. The corn is planted by 
hand where the chequers cross—careful boys being em- 
ployed ‘to drop the seed, three or four grains to the hill, 
which they do with great exactness. Covering is done 
either with the hoe, or in large fields with a sort of fork- 
pointed plow made for the purpose, which draws the earth 
over the seed. A harrow is run over the field as soon as 
the corn is fairly up, with the middle teeth taken out so 
a3 to straddle the rows. The customary distance apart is 
four feet each way. The field receives such subsequent 
cultivation as may be requisite to keep it in good order. 
Care is often taken at first to thin the corn to three stalks 
in the hill, but it is planted so earefully as not to render 
this imperatively necessary. 

Barn-yard manure may be better applied to corn ground, 
Mr. D. remarked, than to any other; the cultivation of 
the field incorporates it so completely with the soil The 
next crop to corn is winter \sheat—uniformly drilled in, 
a practice which has become as completely established in 
favor with the Frederick farmers, as the use of the reaping 
machine at harvest. The land is seeded down with the 
wheat, and remains under grass from one to three years, 
according to the circumstances of the case. In this rota- 
tion the advantages are three-fold: the quality of the wheat 
is much better than when it follows the grass, and heavier 
in grain ; the grass land instead of being plowed in early 
autumn for the wheat crop, is reserved for late pasturage, 
and also furrishes early spring feed before the corn-pluw- 
ing, and, lastly, a better crop of corn is thus obtained than 
can be got in any other way. The only exception to the 
rule of deep plowing, occurs in the preparation of the corn 
stubble for the wheat; the land is already in good order, 
and only requires to be turned over for about four inches 
to make an excellent seed bed, and the manures that have 
been applied, instead of being “ buried out of the sight’ 
of the young wheat, are just where it can make use of 
them in getting an early start. It is to obtain this good 
start to begin upon, which is thought all-important, either 
with wheat or corn, im enabling the erop to withstand an 
unfavorable season or elude its insect enemies at a later 
period. 

Ilis preference for small enclosures, arises from the ad- 
vantage he derives in frequently shifting his stock from 
one field to another—often keeping them upon the same 
pasture no longer than a week atonce. He is also a strong 
advocate of putting the stock a-pasture as early in the sea- 
son as possible, as soon as two or three inches of grass are 
in an eatable condition, instead of allowing the grass to 
grow higher—and reckoned that the economy of feed was 
enough to enable him to keep a fourth or a third more 
stock upon similar areas by these means, than he could 
otherwise. 

One method of growing corn and potatoes together is 
worthy of particular description, as by it Mr. Dennis ob- 
tains nearly as much of either as he would, if it had the 
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sole possession of the land. He had 12 acres thus em- 
ployed this year; it is laid off in chequers 34 by 44 feet, 
instead of 4 by 4, as for corn alone, and the corn put in 
hills where the lines cross. The single shovel plow is 
then put through between the rows, the widest way, and 
the potatoes planted so as to be in line with the hills of 
corn, and allow the use of a shovel plow or cultivator in 
the 34 feet between the rows the other way. The 12 acres 
referred to gave this year, which was unfavorable, a yield of 
50 bushels per acre of potatoes, which is considered a 
very fair crop, and probably 8} bbls. (42 bushels) of corn | 
per acre, as nearly as can be estimated before the crop is 
finally measured. Mr. D. inclines to the opinion that 
there may be an absolute advantage to the potatoes, in the 
act that their tops are thus shaded by the corn from the 
very hot suns of summer. 

The Dairy and other Stock on Mr. Dennis’ 


Farm. 
Mr. Dennis has been in the habit of keeping from fifty 


to sixty milch cows, which he ordinarily buys with the 
young calf by their side—purchasing the ordinary stock 
of the neighborhood, such as cost him an average of $30 
per head, which he keeps in good order and sells during 
the season after they are dry to the butcher—taking ad- 
vautage of the markets if favorable, or reserving for a 
second season’s milking if in any case it appears expedient. 
The calf is worth perhaps $4 to him, in effect reducing 
the cost of the cow by just so much, The cows sold last 
year happened to be marketed unusually well—at least | 
they brought 4$c. per lb. live weight at Baltimore, which | 
netted a considerable advance upon their first cost. He 
had also during last winter a stock of about 250 sheep, of 
which 170 wethers, bought at $2.90 per head, were sold 
at 63¢. per pound, and as they averaged about 75 lbs., 
brought a fraction over $5 each. 

The object of his dairy operations is not the sale of 
milk, but the manufacture of Butter, with regard to the 
processes employed in which our time was too short to 
gather the particulars which would have been of most in- 
terest in connection with these details. From personal 
inspection we shall sometime hope to obtain any informa- 
tion here lacking; but the facts stated, together with one 





or two now to follow, will perhaps be considered sufficient | 
to prove satisfactorily the possibility of profitable dairy 
farming in the latitude of Mr. D.’s residence, when the 
character of the land is such as to produce good corn and 
He insisted upon this point, with the more urgency, | 


a ee 


grass, 
because t has been claimed that butter-making cannot be 
successfully delegated to farm assistants or servants— | 
arguing that with proper management on the part of the 
farmer himself, it can be undertaken as successfully as al- | 
most any other branch of agricultural production. As to 
the claracter of the butter he makes, those who have 
visited Barnum’s admirable hotel at Baltimore will only 
need to know that its supplies are obtained from Mr. Den- 
nis, while we understood from his statements that the gross | 
return for each milch cow during the last year, amounts | 
to about 867 per head—a return which will be exceeded | 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


we fancy by very few of our more northerly dairymen. 

Tu feeding the cows, the ordinary mixture in use is one- | 
half corn-and-oat meal—the corn and oats being ground | 
together in equal proportions and one-half wheat bran, 


which last is procured at a cost ranging from 10 to 18 


'a constant and habitual application. 





spectively at morning and night—together with what hay 
or corn fodder they will consume. The ordinary method 
of giving the corn fodder, which is perhaps his great de- 
pendence in getting through the winter, and an acre of 
which he considers at least as of equal value to the same 
surface under either clover or timothy,—is to spread the 
stalks loosely over the ground, the cattle picking off such 
of the leaves as they can, and the stalks being trodden in 
with the manure. If short of fodder, he cuts off the butt 
of the stalk and puts the remainder through a chaff-cutter, 
but the other is the most general way. He considers the 
manure of which the cornstalks form the vegetable por- 
tion, more valuable even than that made with straw—the 
stalk absorbing the liquid part more completely; he 
spreads over from 65 to 80 acres of land annually, and 
mostly with this sort of manure which soen becomes in- 
corporated with the soil, and disappears from sight. The 
cows are always turned out at night during summer, in 
pastures adjacent to the stables, to which they are brouglit 
at evening to be milked, while during the day they proba- 
bly occupy fields at a greater distance. He farther added 
with regard to the corn fodder, that his sheep seem to 
thrive on it better than upon hay, and that both the cat- 
tle and sheep will desert the latter in racks for the former 
scattered over the surface of the yard. 

In the labor of the farm five men and four boys are em- 
ployed, and it is a part of the duty of the latter to curry 
the cows thoroughly all the winter—an operation in which 
itis represented that “‘ the party of the second part ” takes 
great delight, receiving the intimation of the approaching 
curry-comb with as great pleasure as that of the coming 
breakfast. The growing of mangolds had been attempted 
for the cattle and sheep, but the grasshoppers were said 
to have eaten and the hot sun to have burnt them up, 
und Mr. D. finds that with bran, of which owing to the 
amount of wheat there grown and ground, any desirable 
quantity can generally be had, he can make varicty enough 
for the cows to keep them doing well more cheaply than 
if he should undertake to raise, dig and house the stock of 
roots necessary to last him long into cold weather. 

Hints for other Latitudes. 

In the first paragraph of these notes the assertion was 
hazarded that they might perhaps be found to contain a 
hint or two of some practical weight with us, and we cer- 
tainly wish that our farmers might be brought to estimate 
as Mr. D. estimates it, the importance of liberal and ju- 


dicious manuring. His soil is naturally good, but he is 


by no means content with what Nature alone has given him, 


Not only does he apply farm-yard manure upon an extent 
only limited by his capacity for its manufacture, but he 
frequently makes use of guano with his corn and wheat, 
for the sake of ‘‘ giving them a start,” and plaster also is 
Since he has had the 
farm, moreover, full 15,000 bushels of lime have been put 


upon it, being a dressing of fifty bushels per acre, a quan- 


tity sufficient, he thinks, to last for ten years, and proving 
as eflicient, for that period at least, as a still larger dress- 
ing would do. 

Another point with him is to keep the farm during the 
winter, stocked as heavily, and during the summer as light- 
ly as he can, compatibly with the result of the crops. This 


’ . . . , * . . 
is essential there, it is true, as a means of providing win- 


ter employment for hands which be is obliged to maintain 


cents a bushel. They reeeive from a gallon to a gallon | the year round, whether they are at work or idle; but it 
and a half each per day of this mixture, graduated accor- adds to the foree of that argument which we have advan- 
ding to the condition of the cov—given in two feeds, re- | ced as the result of observation with regard to the success 
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of English farmers—the necessity of keeping more stock | Experience of Mr. Walker upon a Smaller 


for the sake of the manure they produce—that in this way Farm. 
- ‘ . > . on, wtbtilon — oy ee * 
our northern farmers may equalize in some measure the Mr. S. D. Watker who also resides near Frederick, oc- 


. ° e le i a) re ic a iv » pf: r > ifTere 
labors of the year—employing their own time and that of | UP'®S 40 acres which he cultivates upon a little different 


emere + advantage in the winter. instead of | yoo™ and on which he has obtained very good results. 
their assistants to good advantage In the winter, Instead OF | 17;. .otation allows the land to lie four years in grass; he 


allowing it to remain almost totally unproductive. The | prefers to turn the sod under in late autumn or early win- 
necessary consequence of having winter work which re-| ter, as it then-ferments and decays, and he thinks that the 
guires attention, is that it tends to facilitate the adoption | worms which might thrive upon its foliage if only turned 
of that system of hired labor, to which we have always| under in spring, until the young corn would be ready for 
looked as a source of relief to our farmers’ wives from | them to attack and feed upon, are deprived of this refuge 
the too oppressive burden of their household cares, viz., | and provision by tbe action of winter on the already in- 
the employment of married men by the year, to reside in| verted sod. Two corn crops are then taken in snecession 
tenant or farm cottages of their own—it being a well es-| the first receiving no manure, as the decayed sod is a 
tablished fact that this system obviates much of the difficulty | sufficient source of fertility, and the second only requiring 
so often experienced by frequent change of hands at a time | g Jight dressing, much of the benefit of which latter is 
when field work is most pressing, while if by wintering thought to accrue to the wheat crop which is sown the 
more stock, more labor can then be advantageously en-| autumn after the second crop of corn is out of the way. 

gaged, both employer and employed have a renewed bond | Le : ; : 
of mutual interest, inasmuch as the former can afford to | The fourth crop of the series is again wheat, preceded 
hire for the twelve-month together, and the latter, sure of | PY ® deep plowing—say 10 inches +i a foot—and a 
his winter’s work, will be less likely to be tempted away | thorough manuring of probably ten or fifteen good wagon 


a . . , | ¢ rac Ass ‘ > is s 4 wi > 
by the offer of a dollar or two higher wages during seed- | !0ads per acre. As soon as the wheat is sown, or rather 
‘drilled, and this is generally about Ist of October, timo- 


time or harvest. We advert to this subject, however, nag 9 del : follows tt Fe! ‘ 
merely in passing—it is one which might indeed be more - 4 TE 4 the Tie f Owe Re Res FES 
frequently canvassed, but on which we only intended at) 8". 1e “i then lies four years an in grass, 
. . . ak > > .year . U 1a 
present to venture this hurried allusion. making altoget ver an eight-year rotation an giving each 
, ‘ : year ten acres of wheat and ten of corn out of the whole 
The Method of Burning and Applying Lime. | forty. 
li pen of late som eee sis ea as to the yi, ed Upon four acres of grass following the foregoing rou- 
ime-burning practiced by Maryland farmers, we were glad | ,; pr sae epee nf PERE es Srey 
of the seuaniaiae of turning our “ Discussion ” to the | ren 2 an reap tong ge Hoe ge ngs 1 mg none 
cheapest way of constructing a kilo for the purpose. The | Riot vent est. up to + Rag raid Casletenes It should 
simplest and most common method is the following :— alk is dentinal that lime as a tdies pron oles i. and on 
Upon a surface of ground say 16 feet wide and twice this! ,... ¢. 7 3 ar Be ” 
Mt th t el tf lenotl bia heen il foot ‘ this farm. Mr. W. is an advocate like Mr. Dennis of 
o sonches are ce lenge rise -e feet an: . P . ‘ ‘ 
wad ies or a ae ies Hy “depth goin width. Thee turning stock to grass as early in spring as possible. His 
d from 12 ches i ridth, ese hires 
OTD cr dus year was ¢ ( 8. (50 shels) pe 
trenches are covered with large flat ‘stones, and between oo * yeep ng faye 0 oe oe 
the trenches and over the stones there is first put a layer aes aly i = , 
of kindling wood, such as old rails that will easily ignite, w 7} hi t for tl sent with by 
mixed with straw, &c., and alittle Cumberland coal, which © close this report for the ps ee ero! hich while 
is chiefly used for fuel. A thin layer of the limestone | Of @ particular acre of land, the results upon w —“ 7 . ~ 
follows, broken to a size of perhaps five or six inches oe partake corel a crete wa F emiensey | . _ rs 
. ° ar °° arew y ne ac peord. ¢ Wer 
diameter—then more coal and so on alternately, the lime- n ’ oe my up 2: Atehovaten, A. os ro rea tain 4 
. . ace tm s > > 3 “i » : snre ; bole hd 
stone, as put in toward the top, being of any size it chances | "5 ‘ pee mgd aa, mere neta ne “s ve von ee 
° ° a ° e a o > 2»Nnee re Qe ) > » arr a 
to come, until the very outside, which is pounded quite |" 5° Co's, PRR SORERONCS CRROING Dem hy ee Pee 
small and laid on very smoothly. The height of the pile The statements received were attested by witnesses, and 
gets = 7° 5 ‘lare w > of redence TT: ; . ‘ Or 
may be five or six feet, the sides sloping at about an angle | *"° worthy of all credence :—Upon an acre of land, corn 
of 45° or perhaps a little less—the size is seldom if ever and potatoes were planted in a little different method from 
wider than 16 feet, but the length varies precisely accord- that mentioned by Mr. Dennis. It had been under corn and 
° n , whe " * ) ; al 7) Ne , 
ing to the wants of the burner. When wood is the fuel potatoes also in ~~ wea ‘ pain on ms 
employed, the main difference would probably be in the spies Pg pws a On ee ye soead ype 
erection of a front to the kiln of permanent stone, and nifh’ nth ren bees v0 tinge ier = ™ oY mes a ad 
the enlargement of the trenches which here only serve for i ’ nel i oe eee Caen : — Pate soati ” aah 
. . . . . . 4 < . > . ye ao 
draft, to admit of feeding the fire from time to time. the Nelc was In potatoes, because in cu tivating with a 
horse, the hills would not obstruct his turning at the head- 


After the pile is completed as above, the sides and top coe seal aie Meeanae ‘me 
being composed as stated of the sinall limestone laid on | ‘#8, 88 corn would have done in the same place. 


compactly, the kiln may be covered with earth—but pus-| - Green corn was sold from this acre of land, during the 
sibly not until after the fire has been started—to prevent | season of roasting ears, to the amount of $48, and at least 
too rapid combustion. A common way of doing this is to | $10 worth more still remains in the owner's hands—mak- 
drive down stakes three feet or thereabouts from the pile, | ing the total result of the corn crop $58. Two hundred 
within which the earth is put, retained by boards against | bushels of potatoes have also been sold at 60 cents per 
the stakes and surrounding the kiln on- the sides as well! bushel, making $120. After a part of the corn was pull- 
as covering the top. The process of burning is completed | ed and the earliest of the potatoes were gone, there was 
in about four days and nights. A ton of coal, say 2200 | quite a strip—say a sixteenth of the field—put into tur- 
Ibs., will burn a hundred bushels of lime and costs $3.25. | nips, of which considerable sales have already been made 
An ordinary kiln contains from one to two thousand bush- | at 50 cts. per bushel, and the total return from this source 
els of lime, but they are sometimes much larger, occa- | will be about $15—making an aggregate of $193 for the 
sionally reaching 6,000 bushels. acre. Nine bushels of potatoes were planted which cost 
The kilns are often made directly in the field where the | $4.50, and the cost of the seed-corn was also a trifle. 
lime is to be used, and the whole cost, including quarry-| The total expense of plowing, planting, cultivating, dig- 
ing, fuel, attendance, &e., may be reckoned at about 74{ ging and harvesting, including an allowance for handling 
cts. per bushel. In spreading the lime, the ficld is che-| the manure applied, is set down at $27—while as to the 
quered off in 21 foot squares; a half-bushel put upon each | value of the manure itself, the corn fodder is received as 
of these squares is equivalent to fifty bushels per acre, | a full equivalent—the crop of corn being considered as 
and is put in a little pile where it stands until slacked and | good as it would have been without any potatoes in the 
is then scattered evenly over the ground. It may be put| field. A few figures will show that this was a tolerably 
on corn land after plowing when its effects can generally | profitable acre, and with these details our Evening was 
be traced in the succeeding crop. brought to its conclusion, L. H. T. 
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[$™ As the laborg of the Season are diminished by the 
approach of Winter, we desire to suggest to all, the pro- 
priety of devuting an occasional hour to a Review of the 
results accomplished during the busier Months of the 
growing and maturing of the Crops. Many who have kept 
no accurate accounts of the transactions of seed time and 
harvest, have still in their possession odd memoranda of 
many sorts, in note books, on scraps of paper, or perhaps 
merely on the tablets of the mind,—by reference to which, 
before they are lost or fade away, quite a History of the 
Year could still be made out; and it would be one, with- 
out doubt, which would be both instructive now and valu- 
able for record and comparison hereafter. Those who 
have complete accounts of all the details of the farm ope- 
rations, will find still more in them to reconsider—mis- 
takes, perhaps, to guard against in future—successes or 
failures, the causes and consequences of which are well 
worthy of farther study and examination—at least it will 
be singular if there is nothing in the time thus expended, 
that shall prove either provocative of thought or sugges- 
tive of improvement. 


| the production of milk for the New-York market. 
| was also offered by sample in considerable lots—also ap- 





This hint we throw out, however, not entirely with the 


disinterested aim that our readers may turn it to good ac- | 


count for themselves alone. Each, in that genuine and | 
catholic spirit of good will which should be felt by every | 


see | 
one who is engaged or interested in the cultivation of the | 
| 


svil,—may share much of the benefit thus derived with | 


thousands of others in all parts of the country, to the mu- 
tual advantage of all; for there is no fact or lesson thus 
contributed to the common stock, which does not tend to 
encourage more general inquiry and discussion, and ad- 
vance by just so much the information and the intelligence 
of those whose attention or imitation may be thus aroused. 

A correspondent in the Canadian Agriculturist writes to 
that Journal :—‘‘Now that the long evenings have ar- | 





(as “A Westchester Farmer” has favored us with na 
account of the Market Fair at Katonah, Oct. 17, which we 
do not publish at length only because our last number 
contained a letter upon the same subject from another 
correspondent. The establishment of these * institutions,” 
however, is a matter of growing interest with our farmers, 
and they will watch the results of the experiment, wher- 
ever it may be tried, with considerable attention. We 
may therefore avail ourselves of the communication re- 
ferred to, to present some farther facts with regard to 
this first gathering of the farmers of Westchester, for the 
purposes of sale and purchase,—premising that our present 
correspondent has been a leader in the undertaking and 
considers himself authorized to pronounce it satisfactorily 


successful. The entries on the clerk’s book were as fol- 

low :— 

Horses, matched and single,... 53] Bulls,........... senastiaed * nee 

SON, 5 oicend ccd Pebesnaranes ~ 9 | Young catéle,.....:...... abaeee 10 

Working oxen and fat steers— | RT RE: 25 
yokes,..... aaada ie neceihine PP Mis pctindusdierdcesceeosnsts 13 





The fee for these entries—to provide for incidental ex- 
penses—was :— 


CatTLeE—10 cts. each for 10 or less in one lot, and 5 cts. for each ani- 
mal beyond ten. 
Hloxrses—20 cts: each for 10 or less—10 cis, for each, over ten. 
SHEEP AND SwiInE—5 cts. each. 
Auction Sales—one per cent. on gross price. 


The large number of cows present in proportion to oth- 
er stock will be understood when it is remembered that 
the farmers of the locality are very largely engaged in 
Grain 


ples, roots—including potatoes, carrots and mangolds—and 
a quite extended assortment of other agricultural or mis- 
cellaneous articles. The sales were rather slow at the out- 
set and during the morning, but it is stated that in the end, 
about three-fourths of the stock offered had changed 
hands by private purchase. About 1 Pp. m., ‘ the auction 
commenced,” writes our correspondent, “ with the sale of 
two bulls, an Ayrshire and a thorough-bred Short-Horn, 
which were put up with the announcement that the sale 
would be without reserve—an announcement that was 
hardly credited, until the bulls were in succession knocked 
down at very low prices. In the subsequent sales bids 
came more freely, confidence being restored, and after the 
sale of a number of milch cows, horses and sheep, inclu- 
ding some imported African sheep of the broad-tailed va- 
riety, offered by the Rev. Henry Highland Garnett, which 
were bought by Mr. Jay, the auction wound up with sales 
of evergreen, flower and fruit trees.” 

“The fact,” he continues, “that the arrangements for 
the Fair involved very trifling expense, that their cost was 
assumed by the parties at Katonah chiefly interested in 
the assemblage of so large a number of people, and that 


‘ive rust that many ‘our readers may be induced | : , : : 
rived, I trust that many of your reade y be ce" the fair occupied but a single day—enabling the farmer to 


to use their pens, and communicate the experience and | combine business and profit with the enjoyment of a holi- 
observations of another year. For the past two years I | day—seemed to render it satisfactory to all,—a home mar- 
have been a subscriber to the Albany Country GrntTLE- | ket at their very doors for the sale, purchase and exchange 
MAN, and no department of that papér was so much rel- | ot stock and products, being a thing never known to them 
. : . ner | before, and so immensely desirable as regards time and 
ished by the writer as that portion containing the corres- | . , : ; 

‘ : ' : ‘convenience. Farmers are slow to believe that such a 
Nor do I believe that in any other way the | market can be established in a moment, without expense, 
and with very trifling trouble, simply by common corsent 
that at a certain time and place such a market shall be 
held.” 


pondence. 
same amount of valuable inforraation could be brought 
together; for the simple reason that these facts and ob- 


servations come from practical farmers, not theorists.” , 
' : eee eee Vur correspondent concludes by recommending that en- 
Our correspondents have the opportunity of knowing |, . . : , 
; hink of the; aie , h ; tries be made a day or two beforehand, to allow time for 
he TL ra shu * > 2 , Ava - . . . . 
What others think be their productions, and we have fre- | the preparation of a printed catalogue embracing all that 
euently had occasion-to congratulate ourselves and the | is to be offered for sale. ' 
readers of our papers, that their number has been so con- 
stantly on the increase, while at the same time the charac- 


| 
| 
| 


> 


Ricwarpson’s Improvep Horse Suor.—We have had 

‘ sired "“*~ an opportunity of examining these horse shoes, and we 
ter of their communications has done so much to manifest | are informed by those who have used them, that they have 
the growth our agriculture is making every day, and to | answered an excellent purpose. They are so constructed 
spread still wider and farther the spirit of advancement, that the under side of the bar forming the shoe is convex 
We bespeak their renewed contributions as Autumn wanes | instead of flat. _ This form renders the lower surface less 
and the sun lingers longer in other skies, with the confi- | nee 3 RUE Sen Waen Bie aes td muney, rerhiee: d 
' 5 ee ; one may discover who observes the difference in the force 

dent assurance that the exertion thus put forth can searcely required to withdraw a round rod and a flat bar from stiff 
fail to re-act for their own good as well as render useful’! mud. We are informed that the use of a spring balance 
| has shown that the convex shoe when bedded in clay, is 








service On its mission among theiy bretiiren, 
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withdrawn with about half a pound less force than the com” 
mon flat one. This would muke a vast difference to a 
horse in one day’s travel. Four shoes thus lifted in every 
second, would be 7200 pounds in an hour, or twenty-eight 
tons in eight hours, 

Another advantage of this form is that horses ba// much 
less with snow than where the common square shouldered 
shoe is used; and stones cannot become wedged in them. 


The manufacturer of this shoe is Cuartes Ricnuarpson 
of Auburn, N. Y., who also manufactures from selected 
scrap iron a material of admirable quality, which he furn- 
ishes already worked into shoes, or in convex bars ready 
for this purpose. Mechanics who use this iron inform us 
that they find it of the finest quality. 


+> 


(@s~ In another cclumn may be found an interesting 
communication upon the Farmers’ Civuss of Franklin Co., 
Mass., prepared at our request by J. S. Grenneui, Esq., 
the energetic Secretary of the County Ag. Society, as well 
as of the Greenfield Club, and a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

Massachusetts has set an example, in the systematic en- 
couragement of these Clubs, which should not be lost upon 
other states. In New-York, for instance, the simple 
printing by the Legisiature, of sufficient extra copies of 
the Transactions of our State Society, to supply the mem- 
bers of such Clubs, who pay One Dollar, would be taking 
one good step; and it is to be hoped that some member 
of the newly elected Assembly will bear the subject in 
mind. 

But supposing the matter to be left hereafter, as it has 
been heretofore, entirely to the private enterprize of our 
Farmers, we are not without numerous examples of suc- 
cessful Clubs in this state which have thoroughly tested 
and determined the question—if question it is—of the 
expediency and utility of such organizations. 

It is now just the time to be moving for the formation 
of new Clubs, and for old ones to be arranging their win- 
ter programme. Any hints from the experience of those 
who have taken part in their management in past seasons, 
will therefore be read with especial interest and may do 
much good. We have heard of several in our own State, 
which have organized courses of lectures, formal or infor- 
mal, as a part of their system of operations—generally to 
be undertaken mostly by their own members, with such 
additional assistance from more distant scarces as the Club 
think themselves able to afford. Any such courses, or 
simple appointments of meetings, we shall be glad to no- 
tice in the Country GENTLEMAN. Let those whio are stir- 
ring in these directions make others aware of their good 
works; perhaps one of the farmer’s greatest difficulties is 
that he doesn’t know enough of what other farmers are 
about. 

—In this connection it may not be out of place to an- 
nounce that preparations are now making for a second 
Agricultural Lecture Course under the auspices of Yale 
College, at New-Haven, Ct., during February next. The 
particulars will ere long be ready for publication. 


(@ The liberality of Mr. Suerrrenp of New-Haven, in 
contributing to the erection of a Building for the use of 
the Scientific Department of Yale College, has been already 
mentioned in the Co. Genr. This building contains an 
extensive Laboratory, in which we learn that there is now 
a class of 12 students regularly occupied, although much 
labor is still required to perfect its arrangements. Not 
content with expending $50,000 in the erection of this 
edifice, Mr. SHerrige.D—as we are informed by a corres- 
pondent under date of Oct. 31—has just given $50,000 
more toward the endowment of professorships. 











CappaGrs—Fie_p Cutture.—It would be interesting 
and instructive to not a few of our readers, to have a re- 
port from some one who has been in the habit of raising cab- 
bages in the field for feeding to cows and other stock, con- 
taining some details as to manuring, planting, cultivating, 
harvesting storing and feeding. It is pretty nearly a set- 
tled persuasion with us, that cabbage is rather too much 








neglected as a field crop in most districts within our know 
ledge. We have heard the remark from pretty good au 
thority, that whoever would try a patch of cabbage for twe 
or three years, and use them judiciously for his cows, cat 
tle, and sheep, would never willingly be without a larger 
supply in succeeding years. 

{3s A subscriber in Ohio, writes us as follows :—“ Suc 
cess to the CountRY GENTLEMAN! I have spent from $25 
to $70 every year for Agricultural papers since I com- 
menced farming in April 1853, and I find the Country 
Gentleman worth any orHER Two that I take.” 


App.es From Western New-York.—From the returns 
in the Canal Collector’s office in this city, we find, says 
the Evening Journal, that during the month of October, 
thirty-nine thousand, three hundred and five barrels of 
apples were received from the west, and forwarded to their 
destination. This amount ought to supply not only the 
city of New-York, but also a good proportion of the New 
England States. This probably is only a commencement 
of the receipts, as the most hardy fruit will not be in a 
condition to ship before, the early part of this month, 


Heavy Crors.—Mr. Elias McKean of Washington Co., 
Minnesota, the past season harvested 4,379 bushels of 
oats, machine measure, from 68 acres of land, or a frac- 
tion over 64 bushels per acre. He also harvested 76 acres 
of wheat, which yielded 334 bushels per acre by measure, 
Both crops would have greatly overrun these amounts by 
weight. 

(as Dr. R. T. Unperuit, will accept our thanks for 
samples of the Grape Crop, from his extensive Isabella 
and Catawba Vineyards at Croton Point, on the Hudson 
river. We believe the Dr.’s faith in these two popular 
varieties has never languished for a moment, notwithstand- 
ing the crowd of recent aspirants to the favor of the 
Horticultural world. 

Tue Barometer.—Seeing an inquiry about the utility 
of Barometers, in your paper, I thought perhaps other ex- 
perience on the subject might be acceptable. I bave had 
one of Timby’s patent portable barometers for two or 
three months. It is a single column of mercury, with or 
without an index, according to choice, and costs about $8. 
Though it is by no means infallible, I would not be without 
it for the price of it. G.u. Medford, N. J., 10 mo. 25. 

A Hint ror IHuskers.—“ Husking,” says a correspond- 
ent of the New-Hngland Farmer, ‘‘ may be greatly facili- 
tated by breaking off the ears before stripping. By press- 
ing the thumb and fingers firmly against the butt of the 
ears, and bending over with the other hand, one may ac- 
quire the habit of breaking them off, so that many ears 
will have few, if any, husks left. The stooks need not be 
untied. By a little ingenuity at contrivance, one may fix 
a low bench three feet wide, or so, throw a stook upon it, 
sit down, with feet under the bench, begin on one side to 
break off, and make clean work as he goes; or, he may 
kneel down to the stooks as they stand, or lie on the floor.” 


Tue Garnet Cuit1 Potato.—A correspondent of: the 
Country GENTLEMAN, at Cherry Valley, writes as follows: 
“T have taken more interest in the potato than anything 
else. Three years ago I sent for all the .best varieties 
which I saw advertised, and especially those which were 
advertised as free from disease, namely, the Prince Albert, 
Peach Blow, Davis, Garnet Chili and several other kinds 
raised by Mr. Goopricu. All these show considerable dis- 
ease, except the Garnet Chili. This has been a trying 
season, and a potato that will bear the test, I regard as a 
valuable acquisition. The Garnet Chili is valuable on 
many other accounts, and Ireyard Mr. Gooprici as a ben- 
efactor of his country in having produced so valuable an 
acquisition. It ought to be more generally known, and a 
public expression of gratitude is due to Mr. Goopricn.” 

Tue Art or AGricu_ture.—A great deal has been writ- 
ten and said about the science and art of agriculture, but for 
practical guidance the whole thing is in a nut shell. It con- 
sists in these two rules—muke the land rich, and keep the 
weeds down. If any person who tries to raise any plant will 


foliow these two rules he will succeed, and if he does not ful- 
low them he will not succeed. 
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Transactions of the teur-¥erts State Agricul- 
tural Society, for 1859. 


This is a good solid volume of about 800 pages, and 
like its predecessors, is full of interesting and varied in- 
Several of its most 
; , “<< ery : te ; r ct je I 
important papers deserve special notice. The first is the 
general Report of B. P. Jonnson, the Corresponding 
Secretary, and comprises within a few pages a condensed 
review of agricultural progress for the previous year, and 


formation on agricultural subjects. 


more particularly of the successful labors of the State So- 
ciety. There are some facts stated which we must repeat. 
One alludes to the destruction of sheep by dogs in Ohio, 
the loss amounting in 1858, to 60,536 killed, and 36,441 
injured; the total damages in one year being $146,000. 
Another fact is given as a proof of the benefit conferred 
upon the country by a One to which 
the first premium of the Society had been awarded, “was 
visited in one season by fifty persons out of the State, 
while of those residing in our State, the number was proba- 
bly much larger.” The Report of the discussions at the 


single model farm. 





State Fair and at the Annual Meeting, is full of interest ; 


{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator. } 
The Farmers’ Clubs of Massachusetts. 


Eps. Country GextteEMaN—In accordance with your 
request I send you a brief sketch of the formation and 
working of our ‘* Farmers’ Clubs.” The idea originated in 
the Board of Agriculture, and on their suggestion the 
Legislature of 1859 passed an act, providing that *‘ every 
Farmers’ Club properly organized by the election of officers 
and holding regular meetings of its members, shall, upon 
application “made i in November of each year to the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Agriculture, receive copies of the 
report of said Board, and of its other publications, in pro- 
portion to the number of its members, and of the applica- 
tions so made, and said Farmers’ Clubs receiving such 
benefits from the State, shall annually in October, make 
returns to the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture of the 
reports of Committees and of agricultural experiments 
made by such Clubs. A sum not exceeding two thousand 
dollars is hereby placed at the disposal of the Secre tary of 
the Board of Agriculture, to carry out the provisions of 
this act.” 

Under this liberal provision of the Legislature, the 
members of the Board proceeded to establish clubs in 
their respective localities, and with great success. Seven 
were in active operation all last winter in Franklin county 


and although we sometimes see error with much valuable | west of the Connecticut, and one east, and I am happy 


truth, there is a kind of practical knowledge brought out | 
on these occasions, which cannot be found elsewhere. 
Well-reported discussions of this kind, by the best far- 
mers of the State, are read with great interest by cultiva- 
tors, and should be encouraged by the Society. 

An unusual amount of practical information is present- 
ed on Dairy husbandry from practical farmers, and this 
portion is exceedingly valuable and interesting. 

One of the best parts of the volume is the survey of On- 
ondaga County, by GeorGE Grppes, one of the most com- 
petent persons for such a task which the country affords, 
and which he has performed with great ability. The Geo- 
logical references are very valuable—the full deseription of 
the salt springs and of the manufacture of salt, will be read 
with interest by many—but the remarks on “ Practical Ag- 
from which several extracts have appeared 





riculture,” 
the Co. GENT., 
ers, the author being not only a most suecessful farmer, 

but one who has an utter dislike to all shams. There ap- | 
pear to be two or three typographical errors in the scien- 


will be especially esteemed by general read- 


tific names of a few plants, as where Poa compressa as 
well as P. pratensis, is given as Kentucky Blue-grass— 
where the Cupressus thyoides (ov white cedar of New- 


England,) is given as the white cedar of Western New- 


dentalis—and where Cerasus serolina (or choke cher- | 
ry,) is given as the common wild cherry, which is the C 
virginiana, 
affect the great practical value of the work. 

The “Glimpses of Agriculture in Great Britain,” by 
Lurner Hi. comprise in 


Tucker, Treasurer of the Society, 


— 


These are, however, small errors, and do not | 


part the substance of the letters which have already ap- 


peared in our columns, and we trust that it may not be im- 
' seats when addressing the President, or each other, instead 


proper to say of our young associate at a distance of 150 
miles longitude, what others, who are much better judges, 


have said before, that he has given the best description of 


appeared, 

There is a vast amount of other valuable information, 
comprised in smaller papers, practical communications, re- 
sults of experiments, abstracts of county re enn &e., that 
form altogether a most valuable volume, 
amount J. J. T. 


which farmers ean 


ou toa large 


read, studs, and draw up 


to say that in all of the m the Country GENTLEMAN is 
taken, and so well appreciated that the list will be hand- 
somely increased next January. 

As there was a general similarity to all, I send you the 
Constitution of the only one I happen to have by me: 

CONSTITUTION OF THE GREENFIELD FARMERS’ CLUR. 

ArTICcLE 1, This Association shall be called the “*Greenfield Far- 
mers’ C ‘ul Me 

Art, 2. The officers shall be a President, Vice President, Secretary 
and Treasurer, who shall be chosen by ballot, and who shall ho ld 
their offices for one year and until others are chosen to fiil their 
places, 

Arr, 3, The President shall preside at all meetings of the Club with 
power to preserve order, appoint committees and assign topics fur 
discussion at the suggestion of the members. 

Art. 4. In the absence of the President, all his powers shall be ex- 
ercised Dy, the Vice President. 

Arr. 5. The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of each 
mee doe. which shall be read by him at the next meeting after. ile 
shall preserve all reports of committees, essays, and other papers, and 
conduct whatever correspondence shall be ordered by the Club. 

Arr, 6, There shall be at each meeting a discussion upon a topic 
previously announced, which shall be commenced by four members 
designated at the previous meeting by the presiding officer, and such 
other e xe rcises as the Club may deem proper. 

Art. 7. The annual meeting of this Club shall be in the first week 
in Jann ary of each year, when the officers shall be chosen. 

ART. Any person may become a member of this Club by paying 
one doll ir and signing this Constitution. 

Art. 9, This Constitution may be altered or amended by a vote of 
two- thirds of the members present at any meeting, notice of the pro- 

posed change having been given at a previous meeting. 


Our first meeting was holden in December, and from 
that time till late in March, when the travelling became 
very bad, we had meetings every week—well attended ; we 
had over forty members. 

We fixed no day of regular meeting in our constitution, 


York, which we suppose in this case to be the Thuja ocei- | because we preferred to fix at each meeting the time for 


the next—dodging lyceum lectures, concerts, and meetings 
of all kinds which occur during the winter. <A great point 
cained was to make the whole thing a social neighborly 
affair—to develop what knowledge and experience we bad 
among us by plain unpretentious talk; to carefully avoid 
a set debate. Of course there would be differences of 
opinion on every subject, but expressed in a conversational 
way; a member would give his theory or experience, and 
then would be called upon to answer questions concerning 
it. I know that our rule requesting members to keep their 


of standing, had a very great influence in thawing the 


‘frigidity of such meetings—in encouraging the timid and 
| shy, who would shrink from standing up conspicuously and 
British Agriculture within the same compass, that has yet 


| 


ainination and comparison, and f 


| most pleasant, 


addressing the club in a formal manner, while from their 


/seats they would unobtrusively express opinions, the re- 
sult of observation and experience, generally of the great- 
est value. 


It gave it a neighborly fireside character, which 
from observation of other clubs, Iam satisfied was the 
satisfactory, and improving. 
Occasionally fruit would be brought in, 
r eating, 


both for ex- 
Nifferent ex- 
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periments, to be tried during the winter or coming sum- 
i several thousand in a year. 


mer, are assigued to committees, who report at their leisure. 
Reports quite fully written out, of the subjects and 
dixeussions, were every week printed in our village pa- 
pers, and were read through the county with great  in- 
terest. Among the subjects discussed, were ‘“ Winter 
Treatment of Stock of all Kinds,” “ Manures,” “ P} 
ing,” «* 
Dairy Stock,” 
&e., Ke. 
ings, and were fully discussed. 

We closed on the first of April, when spring work com- 
menced, and we shall start again the first week in De- 
cember, 

All our members have been supplied with the State 
Agricultural Report, a handsome and valuable - volume, 
prepared by our efficient and hard-working Secretary, 
whose Reports are not surpassed by those of any State in 
the Union. ‘Long may he wave.” 

On the whole, the experiment of these Clubs was a de- 


OW 


* Fruit and Fruit Trees,” * Raising of Corn,” 


Some of these oceupied three successive mect- | 


cided success, and they will become a permanent institn- | 


tion. Such gatherings make men better acquainted with 
each other; they bring men together, and, by thus min- | 


gling, the rough irregularities of character and manner are 
rubbed down, the chi crust of reserve and shyness is 
cracked, and men take an equal pleasure in learning from 
Others and in imparting their own knowledge, 

I think that the honor of establishing ‘* Farmers’ Clubs” 
belongs to the old Bay State. JAMES 5. GRENNELL. 
Greenfield, Mass, Noy. 1, 1860, 





Angquivies and Answers, 


> 
GUANO FOR PoratTors.—Will you oblige me by informing 





| the earth be compactly packed about them 


me through the Co. Gent., what is the oommon or most ap- | 


proved method of using guano with the potato crop—whether 
by putting it in the bill or applying it otherwise, and the 
quantity it is thought most advisable to use to the acre, to 
gether with any remarks upon this subject you may think 
will be of advantage to one practically unacquainted with the 
use of it. w.m.Js. Digby, N. B. [Guano may be various- 
ly applied. Perphaps the best way is to strew it along the 
furrow before dropping the sets, and mixing it a little with 
the soil by dragging along the bottom of the furrow a small 
cylindrical mass of brush, or running a small plow lightly 
along. Then drop the potatoes about 18 inches apart, and 
cover them. 
of earth over the guano before planting. 
dred pounds per acre is an ample supply.] 
CattLe StaBLes.—Can you send me, in any back number, 
a really good plan for a stable for feeding fifty or one hundred 
cattle, with best mode of haltering or fastening the cattle. We 


Four or five hund- 


| incarnata 





with great rapidity, a single pair being capeble of producing 
Loudon says that the moat ef- 
fectual mode of destruction is kiln drying. [Lt was found that 
110 degrees of Fahvenheit, (12° above blood bext,) did not 
prevent their development, but that 130 to 149 degrees killed 
them. Ventilation and repeated shifting ef the wheat were 
found to Le great preservatives. No doubt the heat from the 


Pe om a ‘ R ; . | pipe of an anthracite coal stove, or even of a common wood 
taising of Calves,” “Sheep,” “The Dairy and | 


s ove, thrown into the granary, sv as to produce a beat equal 
to 140 degrees, which could be easily ascertained by a ther- 
nuimeter would answer an excellent purpose } 


GooseBennry, &¢.—Can you tell me where I can obtain the 
* Moumain Seedling Gooseberry,” which is noticed and illus- 
trated on p. 304, Oct. CuLtivaror, and the price? Also 
* Pike’s Defiance Cucumber,’ and the “‘ Bezi Mai Pear?” 
G. W. Benore. Ohio. [The Mountain Seedling Gooseberry 
can be precured of E. Y. Teas, Richmond, In?!., and probably 
of most other nurserymen. We do net know that the other 
things mentioned are to be bad in this country. } 


Quince From Currincs —Will Angers quince grow readily 
from the cuttings 2?) Will it grow as readily 
quince? [The Angers quince usually grows more readily 
from cuttings than the common or Orange —if the cuttings 
ure well put out, very early in spring or in autuwn, and 
mulched with an inch or two of very fine manure, a lirge 
portion of them will grow,—say from one-fifth to one-half, 
Many consider spring setting as most sacecssful; but we are 
inclined to give the preference to autumn, provided the mulch- 
ing just spoken of is given them. Itis very important that 
A single exem- 
ple of its importance :—A row of cullings was set when 
there was a thin crust of frozen earth, which prevented per- 
fect packing. Not one in a bundred lived. Along side this 
row, of several others well put in, about one-half the cuttings 
grew | 

Ausiks Crover.—I can tell J. M. Macalister all about 
Alsike clover another year, asa fricnd of mine near here, his 
a crop growing, sown last June. It is doing well—also the 
Thorburn had no seed this year, snd my friend 


23 tha Orange 


out 


sent to Cunada for it. We imported a lot some years ago; 
isold a little, kept balance three years—no demand-—then 
threw iiaway. It is said Alsike makes the best of Bee pas- 
ture. 4. 


ito know if it is useful. 


If dropped in hills, throw half an inch or so | 


Arcnitecturr.—There is a work mentioned in Tun Cur- 


| vivaror for 1847, called the “ American Architcet,” by Ritch 


& Grev, published by C. M. Saxton, New-York, in numbers, 
ts € 1 have not seen the work,*but should be glad 
I have paid too much for books that 
have turned out trash, only made to display the wri er’s abill- 
ty to pile words together, to trust lo buy any just by seeing 
the name of them. Rusticus. 
We know of 


25 cents each. 


STEPHERS’ Book OF THE Faru.—J. W. S. 


no edition of this work since the one with American notes by 


ginia, but they are all fed during the winterin the open fields, | 


f 


a 


odder, and a few 


R 


(usually on blue grass sod,) with straw, corn 
bushels of corn just before they go on grass in the spring. 
H. Duvany. 


barns on pages 144 and 149 of vol. 1, of Rural Affairs, (or on | 


{Our correspondent will find plans for large | 


eorresponding pages of the Illustrated Annual Register for | 


1856,) and on pages 96 and 284 of the same work, vol. 2. Des- 
criptions of the interior of cattle stables are given on pages 
286 and 287 of vol. 2 of the same work. We muil either vol. 
postpaid on receipt of One Dollar] 

Gratin Wreevit.—Enclosed I send you a few black or harn 
weevils, as they are called. 
readers. know of any way to get rid of them, except by starva- 
tion by not putting any grain into the barn for a few vears, 
which is the only way known in our neighborhood, and which 
is a great trouble and inconvenience? Something must be 


the lute Professor Norton, issued several years ago, and 


: : ; | published by L. Seott & Co. New-York, price $5. 
winter and graze a large number of cattle in this part of Vir- |! Ay ah 


CuinA Pigs.—Will you plesse tell me of some person whe 
has the full blooded China pigs forsale? I am anx’ous to ob 
taina pair? g.w. J. Knob Noster, Mo. |We donot know 
where they can be procured.] 

Lanesteota’s Patest Hive.—I would inform W.C HU 
that Mr. Langstroth cannot prevent any one from usiag the 
movable frame, but his patent is good for his particular ar- 
rangement, viz., suspending the frame and the shallow cham- 
ber in connection with the frame and honey board. There 
are several patents for movable comb hives. I have a hive 


‘that is as good as any of them, and does not infringe any 


done to destroy them, for they increase very fst, and would | 


in a few years more destroy half of the wheat and rye in 
some barns. A small description, together with the mode of 
destroying them, will be thankfully received by at least one 
of your numerous readers. Hu. K. Wrivitsvilie, Pa. [This 
insect is the Calandra granaria, (or Curculio granaria, of 
Linn.) It resembles in general form the common or plam 
curculio, but is slenderer, and of a dark brown color, and only 
about one-seventh of an inch in length. It is deseribed ina 
note appended by Loudon to Kollar’s Treatise on Insects, who 
states that the female deposits her eggs upon wheat in gran- 
aries, and the young larve immediately burrow into the grain, 


and eat the interior, leaving the shell entire. It increases 


‘ | patent ave not made it public, but I may do so before 
Do you or any of your numerous | | tent, I have : . 


long. q. W. 
Pizr-Mrton Pies.—We give the following from an Iowa 
paper, in answer toa recent call for information by ore of our 
correspondents :—“' Remove the seeds, pare, slice up, and stew 
them as you would pumpkins, just enough to heve it like 
stewed apples. When done, add sugar, spices and a little 
acid, such as tartaric acid, lemon juice, or good sharp vine- 
gar, (the last is not quite as good.) A tablespoonful of lemon 
juice to four pounds of melon is the best preparation. Do not 
put the sauce in copper or brass. Fora pumpkin or a custard 
pie, omit the acid, but bring the mass to a proper censisteney 
by adding sugar, milk and eggs. Only a little of these in- 
gredients will be necessary, just sufficient to give color and 
flavor. superior preserve is also made of it. It is thought 
to be a valuable acquisition in the West. 
——»- 29 ——$____—_- 


8. 
t 
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De good with what thou lest, or it will po thee no good. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


ANOTHER AND MORE SPLENDID ENGRAVING ! 
TWO LARGE AND VALUABLE WORKS AS PREMIUMS! 


SPLENDID STORIES! INSTRUCTIVE SKETCHES! SOLID INFORMATION! 


2 os 


mw 











N laying their Prospectus again before the Public, the Proprietors of “THE OLDEST AND BEST 


OF WEEKLIES” need enter upon ne long array of promises. They may simply state, that they design making THE POST for the future 
what it has been for the past, a repository alike of delightful amusement and equally entertaining instruction. Interesting Stories and choice 


Sketches by 

: THE BEST WRITERS, 
will always be found in THE POST. Our Stories for the last year have been generally acknowledged to be of the most interesting character ; 
and we design not to allow any falling off in this respect—though any improvement is hardly possible. But THE POST also aims to instruct; it 
contains weekly 


An Agricultural Department, | The Markets and Bank Note List, 
Choice Receipts, 1 Letter from Paris, 
Domestic and Foreign News,’ | Miscellaneous Information, &c. 


But to see exactly what THE POST is, write for A SAMPLE NUMBER, which will be sent gratis to any one desirous of subscribing 
for a weekly paper. By the following list of terms you will see that THE POST is not only the BEST, but the CHEAPEST OF THE WEEK- 
LIES! and that we offer 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS TO SUBSCRIBERS! 


OUR ENGRAVING PREMIUM—A MAGNIFCENT PICTURE.—Our Engraving Premium this year is the celebrated Steel Plate En- 
graving of 


“A MERRY MAKING IN THE OLDEN TIME” 


This Engraving was first issued by the LONDON ART UNION. It is 36 inches long, by 24 inches wide—contains from 30 to 40 figures, and 
is one of the handsomest Engravings now before the American and British public. The publisher's price for it (sold by canvassers) is Five 
Dollars. 

OUR BOOK PREMIUMS.—These are two: Lippincort’s FaAmMovs PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER AND GROGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF THR 
Wor tp, and the equally famous Wenster’s New PicrortaL Quarto Dictionary. Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer and Geographical 
Dictionary of the World, is a work that no man or family should be without. It is a large volume of 2,182 closely printed pages, and contains 
an IMMENSE MASS OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. You have in it the most recent and authentic information respecting nearly 100,000 
places—countries, islands, rivers, mountains, cities, towns, &c., in every portion of the Globe. Of Webster's New Pictorial Quarto Diction-. 
ary, containing 1,500 Wood Cuts, but little need be said—its value being apparent to all. No FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT, 


TERMS OF THE POST. 


PE ID: nip nedaecerstnernsnadiudtuadecéns Pk OE SANT TT NS SEN Se Bee PET OPH OE ROE seeee. $2.00 & year. 
Two copies,...... a i osc ala ate ee anata cits banned peu tas Suede wee bumdeesetecdhed beau pukee - 3.00 do, 
ee SE Ce is Ge Rpt ineer ih PERI Gaiooioinc ccc ccc ech ces beets dedcseeccssievecdecs cdéccdeeswes bosses - 38.00 do. 
INN cS ossnciddcnconledys Coveaunscoddews eoniaci~tbeceksaseneseeesgeus pee Udi ope etna duces beeesesereebebasy 5.00 do, 
SN 537645: dalves De darcetcaueainds sctedegsiasseoansceteeabel (winededdaieesbiamncsesquebsasdeveceess 18.00 do. 
Ns ar ons si anecdote Colitn eames buns pavnenedtepeenaancteredas odie dk ea neesdcecs eeceeshen 15.00 de, 
IN 4 dn dcia4ncndahs<ae tadhe pp accubsdiauawencciaceamenind pecbdasuenabiadd caer siptesencntenseetmuancwtuees 20.00 do. 


To the getter-up of a club of 8, or either of the larger clubs, we send a copy GRATIS, 


THE POST AND OUR PREMIUM ENGRAVING. 


For one copy of THE POST yearly, and one of the Magnificent Engraving, ‘‘A MERRY MAKING IN THE OLDEN TIME,” $5.00. 
For a club of Tuirty copies of THE POST, and Turrty Do.iars, we will send as a PREMIUM the Magnificent Engraving, “A MERRY 
MAKING IN THE OLDEN TIME,” Gratis. 
For a club of Forty, and Forty DoLiars, we will send the Engraving, and a copy extra of THE POST also. 
2" Any member of a club can have the Engraving sent to him on the payment of Three Dollars extra. The Engraving will be wrapped 
earefully on a roller, and the postage prepaid. Every pains will be taken to insure its safe transmission. 


THE POST AND OUR BOOK PREMIUM. 


We will send one copy of THE POST, for one year, and give a copy of either the Dictionary or the Gazetteer, for Six Dollars. 

Or, on the receipt of five new subscribers, and Ten Dollars—Wk WILL GIVE EITHER OF THRE ABOVE WORKS AS A PREMIUM. 

Or, on the receipt of ten new subscribers and Fifteen Dollars—$1.50 apiece—WE WILL GIVE EITHER OF THE WORKS AS A PREMIUM. 
The price of these works in the stores varies from $6 to $6.50 apiece. 

Or we will give a copy of the EnGravinc as a Premium in the place of either of the Books, Address 


DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 319 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
t=" TO EDITORS.—Editors who give the above one insertion, or condense the material portions of it for their editorial columns, shall be 
ENTITLED to an exchange, by sending us a marked copy of the paper containing the advertisement or notice. Nov. 15—wé&mlt. 
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Ww CORN.— 


Nov. 15—wémilt. 


200 bushels select ears for seed. Address 
R, L, ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York, 





ORTABLE FRENCH BURR STONE MILLS 


of the best material, and constructed on the latest principles; 
from 12 to 30 inches diameter. The largest are 
to 35 bushels of horse or cattle feed per hour, w he n properly managed | 
and driven by water or steam power, Smaller sizes may be driven by | 
herse power, L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 W a street, 
Nov. 15—w&imit, New York, 


Fruir FARM SA L E. 

Akout two hunared acres of the 

FINEST LAND IN CAYUGA COUNTY, 

in good condition, and well situated on the lake shore. Itis part ofa 
large fr uit farm, the principal orchards of which are reserved; but 
the portion offered includes the farm house and barns, and 

Three Thousand Thrifty Young Apple and 
Standard Pear Trees, 


of the best varieties. Price, $100 per acre for the whole, or $109 to 

€5u0 per acre for selections, Apply at the Journal of Commerce Ofilce, 

91 Wall Street, New-York city, or to _ RICHARD HALE, Aurora, 
Nov. 15—w2tmlt. Cayuga @o., m. ¥. 





& 








FOR 








i hie OPORTO GRA P E— 


This grape is designed for making a first quality of wine. 
fectly hardy, in lat. 48 degrees. It never mildews ; it is a good bearer ; 
ripens its fruit early ; grapes do not fall off; ithas been proved for 
20 years, and found always reliable; the wine sells readily at from 
#2 to $4 per gallon. The grapes have been analyzed by C. T. Jack- 
fon, State Assuyer of Massachusetts, and found to contain 15 per 
cent. of grape sugar by the tables, and 2 per cent. tartaric acid. N, 
Longworth, Esq., says it is the thickest must (juice) he has ever seen. 
Extract from his letter : 
CINCINNATI, October 27, 1860. 
Dr. E. Ware Sy_vester—Dear Sir: The Grapes are received. I 
have pressed out the must. * * * To my surprise it weighs 
eighty-two degrees, a fair weight. Must as black. as ink, and thicker 
than any I have seen. Yours, N. L ONGWORT H, 


DR. CHAS. T. JACKSON'S OPINION OF OPORTO WINE. 


This specimen of Oporto is not too sweet, but is just right, and is a 
good Wine, which will improve on age, if bottled. The high color of 
the Oporto Grape is a valuable property, since the Wine has a fine 
color, not common to American Grape Wines. 

For fall account of the OPORTO Grape, send for Catalogue of the 





Lyons Nursery. Address E,. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons, N. Y. 
Nov. 1—witnit. 
SSEX PIGS! ESSEX PIGSB!! 


4A The subscriber is now ready to dispose of his pigs of the above 
breed from fall litters—eExTRA Fing—price $25 per pair, boxed &c. 
Also a few good spring pigs, at $204 piece. 
C, WAINWRIGHT, 


Novy. 8—w: 3tmit. The Seated Rhinebeck, N. Y 


RS TEEL PLO W 8.—We are manufacturing 
KJ for the spring trade large 1 numbers of our Mohawk Valley Clipper 
Plows with steel mold-board and land-side, with steel or cast point, as 
desired, and would refer you to the following persons, who have them 
lL use: 

John Johnston, Geneva, N. Y. 

J. Ingersoll, Lion, ea 

Ww ni, Dammer, Pomaria, 8. C. 

R. C. Ellis, Lyons, N. Y. 

Bc ‘A. J. Summer, Long Swamp, Florida, 

A J. Bowman, Utica, N. Y. 

. Bradley, enate, Minesota, 

r Mackie, Utica, N. Y. 

We are also manufacturing Sayre'’s Patent Horse Hoe and Potato 
Covering Machine, Sayre’s Patent Cultivator Teeth in quantities for 
the trade; and all kinds of steel and = re ‘work in the pesomtae al 
line. Send for a circular, RE & REMING 

Jan. 26—wtf Mar. 1—mtf. Union be de AF Works, U the m2, 


LBANY TILE WORKS 


Corner CLINTON AVENUE AND Knox Strert, ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Subscribers, being the most extensive manufacturers of BEAMS. 
ING TILE in the United States, have on hand, in large or smal] qua 
tities, for Land Draining, ROUND, SOLE and HORSE-SHOE TIL E. 
warranted superior to any made in this country, hard-burned, and 
over one foot in length. Orders solicited. Price List sent on applica- 
tion. Cc. & W. McCAMMON, 

Jan, 5—wtf.—Feb 1—mtf. Albany. N. Y. 


i SS Fe 2 a se Se 


Do you wish to read an entertaining, instructive, religious and 
secular, family newspaper, sound, conservative and safe, 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD, 


giving a full, impartial and reliable summary of all the news in all re- 
ligious denominations, from all political parties, from all countries in 
the world, belonging to no sect in the church, and to no party in the 
State, but opposed to every 1sm that disturbs the peace of the com- 
munity and the harmony of the country: 
departments devoted to Agriculture, Commerce, and General Litera- 
ture, with Tales, Poetry, Science and Art, furnishing pleasant and in 
structive reading for children and parents, in all the realms of matter 
and mind? You can have it for one year by sending your name and } 
address, with $2.50, to the New-York OBSERVER office. 


Any person who will obtain five NEW sunscripers with advance 
ayment, muy retain Five DoL_iakrs as his commission. And for 

















wenty NEW SUBSCRIBERS, May retain Twenty-five ow as his com- 
mission. 


Oct, 18—w6tm2t. 


SIDNEY E. 


MORSE, . & CO., 
editors and a cae ietors. 
7 Park Row, New-York, 





‘ANT ED—KING PHILIP OR BROWN | 


capable of grinding 25 


It is per- | 


a newspaper having distinct | 





T COSTS TEN CENTS and will save $25 per 
year to any fanily, Something new. Every body wants it, 
i Sent free for One Dime. 23 Agents wanted, 


} 
— 


Pe It sells readily. 

Address, “EXCELSIOR CO,” 381 Greenwich 8t. New-York. 
Nov. s—wetmit,* * 

Pe POR Nin ag eS RG Sage Spe 
| p 4 e 4 “ 
NDRE LEROY'S NURSERIES 


AT ANGERS FRANCE. 


The proprietor of these Nurseries, the most extensive in the world, 
has the honor to inform bis numerous friends and the public that his 
CATALOGUE OF FRU it AND ORN AMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, 
ROSES, SEE DL INGS, FRUIT STOCKS, - » for the present season, 
is now ready and at their disposal, Apply 
BRUGU LERE & THEBAUD, 
Oct. 4—lamatm?2t, 51 Cedar Street, New-York. 





Now Reapy—Single Copies sent by mail, postpaid for Twenty-Five 


Cents—One dozen copies, postpaid, for Two Dollars. Agents wanted, 


186 THE ILLUSTRATED 1S6L 


ANNUAL 
REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS. 


THE SEVENTH NUMBER of this attractive and useful Work is 
now ready. TERMS—as heretofere: SINGLE COPIES, postpaid, 
Twenty-Five Cents; ONE DOZEN COPIES, postpaid, Two Do.ars; 
ONE HUNDRED COPIES, Firress DotLars, and larger quantities 
at a farther reduction. 


PARTIAL ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS, 
Among other valuable chapters, the ANNUAL RgGisTer for 1861 will 
contain the following :— 
I, WORKING MEN’S COTTAGES—Seventeen Engravings. 
a Important Advantages of their Erection. 

2. Design for a Cottage of the Smallest Size. 
. Design for a Cottage on a somewhat Larger Scale. 
. Design for a Cottage of better class or for a small Farm House 
5. Design for a somewhat more costly Cottage. 
. A Design by L. B. Valk. 
A Design by J. M. Wade, with modifications 
JAYING OUT GROUNDS—Five Engravings. 
. Plan of a Village Ilalf Acre Garden, 
2. Simple but Graceful Arrangement of Pleasure Grounds, 
3. Laying out a Western Farm, 
PRUNING AND TRAINING ROSES—Eleven Engravings. 
1. Tree Reses ; two modes with figures. 
2. Weeping Roses. 

3. Pillar Roses. 
IV. NEW FRUITS AND POMOLOGICAL NOTICES—Twenty-one 

Engravings. 

1, Basket of Plums—Descriptions and Figures of 15 newer Sorts, 

2. Notes on Strawberries—-Kesults of the Farther Experience of 

8. Pruning Dwarf Pears, 


the Year. 
4. Accurate Portrait of a Dwarf Pear Tree in Bearing. 
5. How to Obtain Fruit in New Places, 
V. STRUCTURES FOR GREEN HOUSE PLANTS—Ten En. 
gravings. 
1, Construction and Management of the Cold Pit, 
2. The Conservative Pit. 
3. Ward's Cases, 
4, The Winduw Case and Aquarium. 
5. Translucent Paint for Glass, 
VI. hg my POULTRY—Thirty-three Engravings, 
. Origin of Domestic Fowls, 
2: Descriptions at Length of the Different Breeds. 
8. Management of Poultry. 
4. Five Designs for Poultry Ilouses. 
5. Nests, Pens, Coops, Feeding Hoppers, &c. 
6. Diseases of Poultry. 
VII. WEEDS AND THEIR DESTRUCTION—Twenty-one En- 
gravings. 
1, General Rules for their Prevention and Extirpation. 
2. Annual and Biennial Weeds, 
3. Simple Perennial Weeds, 
4. Creeping Perennial Weeds, 
5. Noxious and Intruding Shrubs. 


VIII. FILTERS, AND FILTERING CISTERNS—Five Engravings 
1, Construction of Portable Filters, 
2. Another Plan for the Same. 
3, Filters attached to the Cistern. 
IX. AGRICULTURAL NOTES, 
X. HORTICULTURAL NOTES, 
XI. RURAL MISCELLANY. 
XII. DOMESTIC ECONOMY, &c., &c. 
XIII. ADVERTISEMENTS 
This, preceeded by the usual Calendar pages and Astronomical Cal- 
culations, forms a book which is certainly cheap at its retail price, 
while the Publishers may especially call attention to the pithy and ap- 
propriate HINTS FOR THE MONTH which appear upon the Calen- 
dar pages, as embr acing in the most concise form many valuable sug- 
gestions—to the article on WORKING MEN’S COTTAGES, for the 
neat and useful Designs it contains—to those upon ROSES and GREEN 
HOUSE Structures for their beautiful illustrations—to that upon 
POULTRY as the most complete chapter upon the subject yet pre- 
sented in equal space, accompanied as it is by so many Engravings— 
and to that upon WEEDS and their Destruction, as presenting just the 
information which every Farmer re quires, with cuts by which he can 
compare the most common and troublesome of these intruders, and 
appropriate practical directions how to get rid of them, 


THE PUBLISHERS, with the view of rendering the circulation of 
the ANNUAL REGISTER ‘for 1861, still wider and larger than that of any 
| previous Numbe er, are pre pared, as above intimated, to offer the most 
| liberal Terms for its introduction in quantities, either to Agents, Ag- 
| ricultural Societies, Nurserymen, Dealers in Implements and Seeds, 01 
| any others who take an interest in the dissemination of useful read 
ing, and in the promotion of Rural Improvement. 
Address all orders or inquiries to Ge ware ah 
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The Garnet Chili Potato, .......ccccccocceccccccseccvecces .. 319 
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RUUTEE BI TOE cs hnscccedeescndve..causecaes siekiedamenades .. del 
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| OMESTICATED DEE Rh— 
One pair Fawn, six months of bred at Springside. nee ahr 
. BEMENT, Po’keepsie, N. 





me luding cage, Apply to Cc, 
Noy, 22—w2tmit. ‘ 





W TILD TU RK EYS.—A few pairs of young wild 
Turkeys may be obtained by applying to the subscriber. Also 
a great variety of FANCY FOWLS, including Black Spanish, Golden, 
Silver Spangled and Black Hamburgs, Spangled Chittagongs, Bolton 
Greys, African, Smooth Legged White, Golden and Silver Spangled 
Bantams, Brahmas and Albinos, ey en varieties Fancy Pigeons, &c. 
Apply to Nov, 22—w2tmlt, C. N. BEMENT, Po’ keepsie, N. Y. 








pure -BERKSHIRES OF EXTRA QUALITY 
FOR SALE. 


One sow 12 weeks old—price $10. 
Three sows and three boars, ten weeks old—price $6 each, 
Three sows and three hoars, four weeks old—price $5 each. 
Pams—One from each of younger litters, $10. 

Perfect Pedigrees Furnished. 
Pigs well boxed and supplied with feed. Address 

THOS, GOU LD. 

Noy. 2—w 4tm2t. Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N N.Y. | 


H E YOUNG FARMER'S MANU ryan 
With Practical Directions for Laying Out a Farm and Erecting 
Buildings, Fences, and Farm (rates. Embracing also the Young Far- 
mer’s Workshop: giving full directions for the selection of good Farm 
and Shop Tools, their Use and Manufacture, with numerous Origin... 
lilustrations of Fences, Gates, Tools, etc., and for performing nearly 
every branch of farming operations. By S. Epwarps Topp. Price 
21, by mail post paid, For sale by L. Tuc KER & Son, Co. Gent. Office, 
Albany, N.Y. 
a rr tr a 
HE RU RAL AMERICAN !—FIFTY THOU- 
SAND COPIES of the RURAL AMERICAN, of Utica, N. Y., 
will be sent FREE in Dec. next, to farmers and others who want the 
best, largest, most splendid, and cueapest Agricultural FamILy 
WEEELY inthe Union! No other paper can now compare with it in 
style and real value—only $1 in clubs—25 per cent larger than any 
paper, of the kind! Ciubp AGENTS wanted In every town in the U. 
*eremiums magnificent! Circulates In allthe States. Vol. 6 AL 
Jan, Ist. Send your names singly or in clubs to T, B. MINER & SON, 
Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. 
TRAVELING AGENTS 
Are paid $30 to #60 per month to canvass for the RurAL AMBRICAN. 
Details sent in paper. Direct as above. 
Noy, 22—wt6éinlt,* 














Tue IttustRaTED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RuRAL AFFAIRS 
For 1861. 
A Goon Rurat Annuat.—We are in receipt of ‘ The TI- 


‘lustrated Annual Register of Rural Affairs and Cultivator 


Almanae for 1861’’—a handsome and well filled work of 144 
pages—published by Lutuer Tucker & Son, Albany. A 
few days since we received an order for several hundred copies 
of a work of this character—the writer supposing us to be 


| the publisher. We would therefore state that we only pub- 


lish the Rural New-Yorker, but can commend the above 
work as the best of the kind within our knowledge.— Rural 
New- Yorker. 

We most heartily commend this beautiful little manual to 
the attention and patronage of our farmer friends in Maine. 
It contains an almost incredible amount of valuable informa- 
tion on farming and gardening, as well as other subjects, copi- 
ously illustrated with appropriate engrayings.— Me. Furmer. 


This is the seventh number of the series, and to persons 
who have seen the preceding numbers, we need only say that 
this is fully equal to any, if indeed, it is not the best of all. 
In the “‘ Hints for the Month,” the author has given a new 
proof of his faculty of expressing much in small space and 
few words. There are articles on Working Men’s Cottages, 
Poultry, Weeds and their destruction, either of which is worth 
much more than the cost of the work, that being only twenty- 
five cents—Boston Cultivator. 

The Register for 1861 is even an improvement on iis pre- 
decessors. The chapters on Working Men’s Cottages, and on 
weeds, and the hints for each month, are very good.— The 
Homestead. 

Number Seven of this valuable annual has just made its ap- 
pearance, and those who have possessed its predecessors will 
not do without this. From the examination we have given it, 
we think it more valuable than those of former years. It 
contains a complete calendar for each month, with concise and 
appropriate hints for the same. 

The subject of working men’s cottages is fully discussed, 
and beautifully illustrated, as is also the chapter on poultry. 
Another subject, not less important, is that on weeds and their 
destruction. A variety of other matter is crowded upon its 
pages. We should be glad to know that a copy of this work 
was in the hands every farmer and farmer’s boy.— New- York 
Observer. 

No practical agriculturist or horticulturist who has a parti- 
cle of enthusiasm for his vocation, can afford to do without 
this work. We have not the space to notice its various valua- 
ble features, but the reader by enclosing tirenty five cents to 
the publishers, can secure it with its 140 engravings and its 
numerous pithy and timely hints.— The Congregationalist. 


“RURAL AFFAIRS”---2 vols, 12 mo. 


These volumes consist of a repr eprint of our Illustrated Annual Regis- 
ter, from its commencement to 1260, with the omission of the Calendar 
pages and advertisements, and comprise a great amount of matter re- 
lating to almost every subject of interest to the Country Resident, 
and are illustrated with over Eight Hundred Engravings, including 
Laying Out and Planting Ornamental Grounds and Farms, Plans of 
Farm Houses and Cottages, School Houses, Barns, Ice and Smoke 
Houses, Garden Structures, Domestic Animals, Farm Implements and 
Machines, Fences and Gates, Plants. Trees, &c., &c. No Farmer’ 8 


Library should be without this work. Price $2—or $1 each, sent by 
mail prepaid, L. TUCKER & SON. 


THE FARMER’S LIBRARY. 


We know of no works which afford so much Practical Information 
on the subject of American Agriculture, which can be procured for 
double the cost, as the Third Series of ‘* THE CULTIVATOR,” the 8th 
yol. of which is now completed. The price of the Eight volumes, 
handsomely bound in muslin, is 75 cents each at this office, or $1.00 
each sent by mail, post pnid. Either volume from 1 to 8, can be had 
separately at the same price. The Eight volumes will be sent per Ex- 
press to any part of the country, on receipt of $6. 














T. GRANT'S PATENT DOUBLE BLAST 
° FAN MILLS. 


They will chaff and screen wheat in passing through the mill once, 
in the most perfect manner, and all kinds of grain and seed, War- 
ranted the very best in use. 
Patent Rights for sale of all the Werte States. 
ddress T. GRANT & CO. 
May 1—m12t 


pao Rensselaer Go.. N. Y. 
TT GRANT & CO, PAPENT 
. GRAIN CRADLE 


They are so improved as to be taken down and saad iv boxes for 
transportation. One dozen can be packed in a box of about six cubic 
feet. We also make the Grapevine Cradle. All of the above are 
made of the best material and Werke, fs Price Lit * neon 


ANT 
May 1—m12t¢ Junction, Rensselaer ton OF Y. 
































